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TOO LATE! 


SHE lies so still the livelong day, 
She doth not move or speak ; 

The roses long have died away 
Upon her dainty cheek. 


I spoke her harshly yestermorn — 
Her agonized surprise, 

It haunts me now — and for my scorn 
The lovelight in her eyes! 


And now each bitter word I said 
Accentuates my pain — 

Each taunt I levelled at the dead 
Has burnt into my brain. 


Who is the wiser? I, whose feet 
Must tread an earthly hell? 

Or she who hears that welcome sweet, 
‘* Fair spirit, all is well ”’? 


Though God forgive me in his grace, 
When I have “‘ crossed the bar,”’ 

When I shall meet her face to face 
Beyond the morning star, 


I dare not think that even there, 
Within the gates of gold, 

My soul will show to her as fair 
As in the days of old. 


The dear dead days of long ago, 
Whose tale was told above, 

When in our hearts we felt the glow, 
The rosy dawn of love! 

Public Opinion. F. B. Dovrton. 


LITTLE HE AND SHE, 


Bic is Phillis, four years old, 
Slender she and tall, 

Lightly cast in fairy mould; 
Paul is fat and small, 

Yet tho’ such a tiny one, 
Counting years but three, 

All by Phillis said or done 
Say or do will he. 


Sometimes her ambition foils 
All his care and pain, 

And like panting Time he toils 
After her in vain. 

Then he tries and tries the feat, 
Till his zeal has won it; 

Satisfaction how complete 
Breathes his grave ‘‘Z done it!’ 


To her mother Phillis o’er 
Ocean sends a call: 

‘* Tell her come back quick, before 
I get big and tall; 

Quickly, big ship, bring her home, 
Small I want to be, 

So that, when dear mother’s come, 
She can carry me.”’ 





Stockings new and locks of gold 
Made her proud, but then 

All things good (so she’d been told) 
Come from Heaven to men. 

‘* Auntie,’”’ thus with thoughtful air 
Said she, ‘‘is it true 

God gave me my yellow hair, 
And my stockings too??? 


Hung a spider by its thread 
Near the nose of Paul; 

To himself, *‘ I’m big,’’ he said, 
** And the spider’s small.’’ 

So to fright it, in so far 
As words may, cries he, 

All a-tremble, ‘‘Cobdler, are 
You afraid of me?’ 


Lo, a frog along the floor, 
Toy mechanic, flops: 
Both, all eyes, intently pore 
O’er it, while it hops. 
Stopped, Paul pounces on the thing, 
Turns it up and shows it; 
Pointing to its motive spring 
With a loud ‘‘ Zhat goes it !”” 


Nature wrapt in wintry glooms 
Has of flowers bereft them; 
Yet for children earth has blooms, 
Still ‘‘ green flowers ”’ are left them. 
What tho’ only leaves they be, 
Forth, in spite of weather, 
Paul and Phillis roam with glee, 
Plucking them together. 


Merry Phillis, winsome Paul! 

What quaint echoes dear 
Of your happy voices fall 

n’my distant ear! 

I have treasured them a while, 

Till to song they grew; 
Now o’er many an ocean mile 

Toss them back to you! 

W. TREGO WEBB. 


Hobart, March, 1892. Spectator 


FULFILMENT. 


ALL things fulfil their purpose, low or high; 
There is no failure; Death can never mar 
The least or greatest of the things that are; 

Until our work is done, we cannot die; 

When it is done, it matters not how nigh 
May be the night-time that is never far, 
That long ere sunset lights the evening star, 

Throws its still shadow up into the sky. 


To-day shall end what yesterday begun; 
What we are planning others yet may build; 
The leaves may wither, but the tree shall 
grow; 
And though, at last, we leave our work undone, 
Our life will not the less be all fulfilled, 
Our work will all be even finished so. 
Chambers’ Journal. A. St. J. Apcock. 





STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE, 


From The Quarterly Review. 
STATE PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE.* 

THE numerous proposals, which have 
been made from time to time, that the 
State should provide a pension fund for 
the benefit of the poor in old age, have 
recently been brought within the range 
of “practical politics” by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. But before discussing this 
scheme we must briefly allude to a few of 
the other plans that had been previously 
laid before the public. Canon Blackley 
has been laboring for the last thirteen 
years to convert the nation to his views.t 
His system, expounded at length in 
“ Thrift and Independence,” has been re- 
cently modified. He proposes that the 
whole of the population shall contribute 
to a State pension fund in order that those 
who survive the age of sixty-five, and are 
in need, shall reap the benefit of the sub- 
scriptions of those who die, and of those 
who are too independent to require relief. 
He thinks that 1o/. paid between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one, and made 
compulsory upon everybody, would suffice 
to enable the State to pay five shillings 
per week for life to all who survived the 

Nearly one-half would 
He relies, on the death 


age of sixty-five. 
reach that age. 

of one-half the insured, on the accumula- 
tion of compound interest, and, if need be, 


on some assistance from the State. Canon 
Blackley’s scheme has been examined by 
select committees of the House of Com- 
mons, and been rejected as unworkable. 
Its financial unsoundness has been fre- 
quently exposed, notably by the Rev. F. 


* 1. Thrift and Independence, a Word for Work- 
ing Men. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Lon- 
don, 1885. 

2. The Blackley National Provident Insurance 
Scheme; a Protestandan Appeal. By the Rev. J.F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. London, 1887. 

3. Working Men's Annuities for Old Age. 
Thomas Fatkin. Leeds Mercury, Dec. 9, 1891. 

4. Old Age Pensions. By the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P. National Review, Feb., 1892. 

5. Old Age Pensions, and Pauperism. By C. S. 
Loch. London, 1892. 

6. Self-Help versus State Pensions. By C. H. 
Radley, in Third Edition of ‘A Plea for Liberty.” 
London, 1892. 

7. Mr. Chamberlain's Old-age Pension Scheme. 
Times, March 17, 1892. 

t See Nineteenth Century for November, 1878: 
** National Insurance, a cheap, practical, and popular 
means of abolishing poor rates.’’ 


By 
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Wilkinson, in the work cited at the head 
of this article. 

Mr. Charles Booth, the editor of “ Labor 
and Life of the People,” in a paper read 
at a meeting of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety on December 15th, 1891, argued in 
favor of a universal national pension 
scheme. He estimates that to pension 
all, without exception, in England and 
Wales, of the age of sixty-five and over, 
with 5s. per week, would require 17,000,- 
ooo/, per annum ; and, if everybody were 
taxed in proportion to income, the sum 
would amount to a heavy tax upon each 
person’sincome. Mr. Booth’s proposal is 
therefore a compulsory poor-law rate under 
a new guise. It would fall heavily upon 
those professional men who are largely 
mulcted already in income tax, and in re- 
turn for the hundreds they would have to 
pay away, they would be entitled to 134a 
year after the age of sixty-five! By far 
the greatest burden would fall upon those 
who would never be likely to take advan- 
tage of its provisions. It is therefore un- 
just to the middle class. For the poor it 
would be relief in a new form. Further, 
it would stil leave all the financial diffi- 
culties due to want of employment and 
sickness, unprovided for. For these ills, 
men would have still to fall back upon 
their friendly societies and trades unions; 
yet these would become to some extent 
weakened by the State subvention of pau- 
perism. And worst of all, perhaps, such 
an impetus would have been given to State 
socialism that the working classes would 
begin to look to a paternal government for 
relief in sickness, and support during lack 
of employment, until in time all sense of 
independence would be sapped. Mr. 
Booth allows nothing for the cost of col- 
lection of the special tax, and for the dis- 
tribution of the 17,000,000/7. He has also 
not taken Scotland and Ireland into ac- 
count, which would increase the estimated 
expense by the sum of 2,500,000/. for 
Scotland, and over 4,000,000/. for Ireland. 

Mr. Fatkin’s scheme, elaborated in the 
Leeds Mercury of Dec. 9, 1891, is superior 
in all respects to those already named. 
It is purely voluntary, and instead of be- 
ing national, is municipal. Since every 
town has its municipal debt, this, he 
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says, might be constituted a perfectly 
sound municipal annuity fund; with ad- 
vantage both to ratepayers and subscribers. 
The proposal is, in briefest possible out- 
line —that any person under the age of 
sixty-five shall be at liberty to contribute, 
in any way that best suits the individual, 
to this fund; weekly, monthly, annually, 
or in a lump sum; the principal to bear 
interest at three per cent., to be added 
half-yearly ; the maximum amount in no 
case to exceed 468/. by the time the sub- 
scriber reaches the age of sixty-five. This 
would entitle the annuitant to 20s. per 
week. But at any previous time, he may 
withdraw the amount standing to his 
credit, in which case, however, the interest 
credited to him would be calculated only 
on a two per cent. basis. By Mr. Fatkin’s 
tables, 117/. saved at sixty-five years of 
age, will entitle a person to 5s. per week 
for life ; 1757. to 7s. 6d. per week; 234/. 
to Ios. per week; and 4684. to 20s. per 
week. Mr, Fatkin’s scheme is very com- 
plete ; containing provisions for all the 
contingencies of a workman’s lot, such as 
power of withdrawal at any period during 
life, and the power of bequeathal. The 
paper is accompanied by various actuarial 
tables calculated on this basis: That a 
subscription of 1s. per week, or 1/. 6s. 
each half-year for forty-four years, will, at 
two per cent., compounded half-yearly, 
amount to 1824. 2s.; or at three per 
cent., compounded half-yearly, to 234/, 12s. 
These tables show the gradual growth of 
the capital fund year by year; and also 
the surrender value, and the annuity value 
for every half-year after sixty-five. This 
is the only workable and trustworthy 
scheme which has yet been proposed. 
But it is difficult to see what advantages 
it has over the facilities which are already 
afforded by such friendly societies as 
those of the Odd Fellows and Foresters, 
Dr. Hunter’s scheme for Scotland in- 
cludes contributions from the workman, 
his employer, and the government. We 
need give no details, since it has become 
merged in that of Mr. Chamberlain. It is 


very much like the German scheme, which 
also makes the employer and the State 
supplement the workman’s payments. On 
the 23rd of May, 1889, this scheme of 
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national insurance, of vast magnitude, was 
passed into law by the German Farlia- 
ment. Vast, however, though it is, it does 
not include all classes. Insurance will 
not be compulsory on those who are al- 
ready members of approved benefit socie- 
ties, nor does it seek to provide an abso- 
lute independence for the laboring man, 
but only “an addition to whatever means 
of subsistence he may otherwise possess.” 
A translation of the law, consisting of one 
hundred and sixty-two articles, was, by 
command of her Majesty, presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, in August, 
1889, and may be consulted by those who 
desire complete information on the sub- 
ject. We can only point out the more 
salient features of this immense and far- 
reaching measure. 

There are four rates of insurance, corre- 
sponding with four classes of wage-earners, 
earning respectively 152, 254, 367, and 
48/4. per annum. Old age pensions com- 
mence at seventy years of age, after thirty 
years of contribution, and range from 5/. 
6s. 5d. per annum in the lowest class, to 
o/. 11s.in the highest. The scheme also 
includes infirm allowances —not to tran- 
sient sickness — but to confirmed inability 
through mental or physical causes, to earn 
more than one-third of the average wages 
of the district in which the laborer resides. 
The infirm allowances are considerably 
higher than the old age pensions. And 
one feature of the scheme is, that a man 
not already drawing infirm allowance, can, 
at the age of seventy, draw instead of the 
pension rate of pay, the higher allowance 
for infirmity. After fifty contributory 
years this will range from 7/, 17s. in the 
lowest scale, to 20/. 15s. 6d. in the highest. 
The contributions are paid in the form of 
insurance stamps, by the employed and 
employer, in equal one-third shares, the 
remaining one-third being contributed by 
the State. The rates of contribution are 
fixed for the first ten years; after that 
they will be settled anew every five years, 
according to circumstances. The State 
subsidy, beginning with 320,000/. in the 
first year, is calculated to rise gradually to 
3,450,000/. in the eightieth year, when it is 
supposed that it will be no longer neces- 
sary. Such a scheme as this, affecting 














roughly twelve millions of the laboring 
population, is far too vast for immediate 
criticism. But we may remark that the 
casual, floating, industrial population are 
not mentioned. It seems to be tacitly 
assumed that every man is in regular 
work, earning so much every year, until 
old age. 

Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., moved in 
April last for a “return of the assistance 
afforded, or facilities given by the govern- 
ments of Europe to the provision of the 
industrial population for old age, whether 
in the shape of compulsory insurance, 
State annuities, State guarantee of the 
security of industrial savings, or grants 
to friendly or benefit societies, and so- 
ciétiés de secours mutuels. In conse- 
quence, circulars to obtain this information 
were addressed to her Majesty’s represen- 
tatives at European courts; and the re- 
ports are contained in a paper published 
in November last. In by far the largest 
number of returns the statement is, that 
no assistance is afforded, or facilities 
given for provision against old age. In 
others where no provision is made, there 
is some kind of support or assistance 
given by the governments to voluntary 
societies for combined thrift, more or less 
akin to our own registration of friendly 
societies, and our State guarantee of the 
solvency of post-office savings banks. 

There are four countries only where a 
national pension scheme is either in ex- 
istence, or in a fair way of becoming law. 
There is Germany, just referred to; Den- 
mark, with a measure that became law in 
July, 1891, and France and Italy, where 
measures of national pensions are at pres- 
ent under discussion. 

The law of Denmark engages to provide 
for the old age of poor persons of good 
character over sixty years of age who 
comply with certain reasonable conditions. 
One-half of the expenses thus incurred by 
the communes is defrayed by the State. 
The amount is not, however, to exceed 
111,110/, yearly. This is a State suste- 
nance absolute; neither the workpeople 
nor their employers contributing anything 
to the pension fund. 

In France a scheme of insurance, under 
the patronage and protection of the State, 
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the Caisse de Retraite pour la Viellesse, 
has been in existence for forty years. It 
has had a somewhat chequered financial 
history, and has not “played a very great 
part,” according to Mr. Egerton, “in pro- 
viding for the old age of the persons 
working for hire in France.” But the 
government last year laid before the Cham- 
bers a bill for the creation of a National 
Caisse de Retraite for workmen. It pro- 
poses to impose a maximum charge of a 
halfpenny or a penny per working day on 
each income below 120/. per annum, put- 
ting an equal charge on the employer of 
labor. And it proposes that the State shall 
add two-thirds of the amount deposited by 
the workmen and their employers. The 
measure is of asemi-compulsory character, 
every person being assumed to take the 
benefit of the proposed law, and his em- 
ployer being required to deduct a half- 
penny ora penny a day from his salary, 
unless declaration to the contrary is made 
before the mayor. Mr. Egerton says :— 


By payment of a halfpenny or a penny per 
working day, with an equal contribution from 
the employer — taking, therefore, the average 
of the double payment at three halfpence per 
diem — and counting two hundred and ninety 
working days in the year, the workman will 
have a credit to his account on the year of 
1/. 145. 10d., which, with the Government 
addition of two-thirds, will be increased to 
2/. 18s. Say he begins after his twenty-fifth 
birthday, at fifty-five he will be entitled toa 
pension of 18/, per annum; should the full 
twopence per day be paid jointly by workman 
and employer, the pension at fifty-five would 
amount to 24/. per annum. (Report, p. 24), 


The Italian scheme is yet in an em- 
bryonic state. Special sums are proposed 
to be set aside to assist the workman’s 
savings. One of the principal sources will 
be six-tenths of the net profits of the 
postal savings banks. Five other sources 
are named in the report. No responsibil- 
ity will attach to the government; the 
scheme is to be carried out by the exist- 
ing mutual aid societies, under the pro- 
tection of the great Italian financial 
institutions for saving and credit; and is 
thus little more than an extension of our 
own post-office annuity business, 

We come finally to the scheme which is 
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of the most immediate interest to the 
British public, — that of Mr. Chamberlain, 
generally known as the Chamberlain- 
Hunter scheme. A voluntary Parlia- 
mentary committee of sixty or seventy 
members was engaged during last session 
in the consideration of its provisions. 
Some of the tentative proposals offered by 
that committee were contained in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article contributed in Feb- 
ruary last to the Mational Review. A 
“ Draft Scheme ” also of a sub-committee 
was submitted to the members of the 
general committee on March 16th of this 
year, and was printed in the newspapers 
of the following day. Its provisions are 
embodied under eleven articles or clauses, 
and are in the main, though not entirely, a 
digest of the proposals which appeared in 
the National Review. The workman has 
to contribute 5/, before the age of twenty- 
five. To induce him to save this, the aid 
of the State might be given in the form of 
a bonus of 157. The assurer will then be 
required to make an annual payment of 
1/. until he reaches the age of sixty-five, at 
which age he will be entitled toa pension 
of ss. for life. In the case of a woman, 
a deposit of 2/. (17. 1os. is the sum named 
in the Draft Scheme) would be required 
before the age of twenty-five, to which the 
State might add 8/. Her subsequent an- 
nual contribution would be 8s. 8d. In 
return she would be entitled to a pension 
of 3s. weekly, after the age of sixty-five. 
Every male under twenty-five years of age 
may insure for a pension larger than 134, 
but not exceeding 26/., and every female 
under the same age may insure for one 
larger than 7/, 16s., but not exceeding 26/. 
In the case of the death of the assurer, 
after the third annual sum is due, and 
paid, and before the age of sixty-five, the 
proposal is made that his widow shall re- 
ceive a small weekly allowance for six 
months after her husband’s death, and a 
payment of 2s. per week for each child 
until it reaches the age of twelve years ; 
provided, however, that the total sum pay- 
able to the same family shall never exceed 
Ios. per week (or 12s. in the Draft Scheme) 
for the first six months, and 8s. per week 
afterwards. In the case of femaies, the 
money is not made returnable. Also, 
under a lower scale of payments for males, 
the money is non-returnable. These !atter 
payments for men are: a deposit of 2/. 
10s. in the Post-Office Savings Bank be- 
fore the age of twenty-five, to which a 
government bonus of 1o/. is added, and 
annual payments by the insurer of tos. 
until sixty-five. Arrears of contribution 
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may run on for five years, before forfeit- 
ure of claims, but interest at five per cent. 
per annum will be charged upon them. 
The case of persons insured for pensions 
in friendly societies is sought to be met 
by offering the benefits of the State Pen- 
sion Fund, under suitable conditions, to 
those persons, whether they are under 
twenty-five years of age, or between 
twenty-five and fifty. Employers of labor 
may also open State pension accounts for 
their work-people, and may transfer those 
accounts to the credit of other persons 
when the original insurers leave their em- 
ployment before the pension falls due. 
Provision is also to be made for payment 
in a lump sum. 

It would be an invidious task to criti- 
cise too severely Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals in their present somewhat indefinite 
and incubatory stage. He is confessedly 
only trying to grope his way to the formu- 
lation of a workable scheme. Still, broad 
outlines have been laid down, and interest 
has been aroused, and the subject is ad- 
mittedly one for very general discussion. 

Mr. Chamberlain says that the industri- 
ous poor have “some claim on the society 
they have served, and on the State as its 
representative. After a life of unremit- 
ting toil, at a remuneration which has 
barely sufficed for daily wants, they ought 
not to be compelled to receive their sub- 
sistence at the cost of their self-respect.” 
Then why, it may be asked, should their 
rate of remuneration figure. so low as 
barely to suffice for daily wants? The 
evil lies here —that the very poor are so 
badly remunerated that they cannot make 
any provision for age — no, not even with 
State aid. The problem which waits for 
solution is the major one of chronic pau- 
perism all through life, rather than the 
minor one of making provision exclusively 
for an old age which few everreach, The 
very poor —decause they are badly remu- 
nerated —live a suffering, degraded, and 
poisoned life from childhood. An offer 
of a pension, even a free pension, at sixty- 
five, will not help them when they most 
want help. Instead of offering them a 
doubtful boon for an age which few of 
them are destined tosee, it would be better 
to try to recover their youth, and manhood, 
from the nightmare of pauperism. Pen- 
sions for old age are but a Tantalus 
draught for these. 

Mr. Chamberlain says the pension 
scheme “would encourage thrift, for he 
who has wants more, and the certainty of 
a moderate pension would raise the stand- 
ard to which the poor aspire.” On the 

















contrary, there is no doubt that it would 
encourage thriftlessness. For then, as 
now, the workhouse would be the refuge 
for the pauper. And life in the house 
would be preferable to life in a cottage on 
five shillings weekly for a man, and three 
shillings, as he proposes, for a woman. 
Unless a man had other means he would 
prefer to take his charce of living to sixty- 
five, and then, if needs be, go into the 
house rather than try to live on five shil- 
lings weekly. If, however, he seeks char- 
itable aid to eke out his five shillings, then 
he is still a pauper, and few laboring men, 
outside of the membership of friendly so- 
cieties and unions, would be able to make 
any other provision beyond the five shil- 
lings. Before the scheme had been long 
in operation, the demand would be for a 
larger rate of pension; and this is the 
way in which “the standard of the poor” 
would have to be raised. For if mainte- 
nance can be got from the State more 
easily than by independent effort, then 
State pensions for old age must tend to 
diminish independent effort, and increase 
the sum of pauperism. 

Mr. Chamberlain points out that the 
operations of the trades unions who pay 
superannuation are confined to a very lim- 
ited class, and so makes that an argument 
for State-aided pensions. But this affords 
proof how very small is the number of 
workmen who are in a financial position 
to make due provision for superannuation ; 
and also how few in number are those 
men who think it worth their while to ex- 
ercise the forethought and self-denial nec- 
essary to provide for a slender contingency 
in the remote future. The same accusa- 
tion might be brought against the middle 
classes; and it only illustrates the indiffer- 
ence with which deferred annuities are 
regarded. But in the friendly societies 
generally there is an indirect superannua- 
tion in the form of reduced sick pay which 
is continued to aged and infirm members ; 
and this is ignored by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and by the advocates of State pensions. 
We shall refer to this subject again pres- 
ently. 

He lays great stress upon the fact that 
4,593 indoor paupers had once been mem- 
bers of benefit societies, but had ceased to 
be so owing to the breaking-up of the 
societies. But that is one side; in fact, 
this represents only 0°97 per cent. of the 
total male membership of friendly soci- 
eties, or less than one in every 1,022, On 
the other side, the fact that over ten thou- 
sand had ceased to be members, in con- 
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dismissal, shows how very difficult it is 
for working people to provide for old age 
by keeping up the payments necessary. 
He also calls attention to the large propor- 
tion of aged paupers. But, after all, as 
Mr. Acworth pointed out at the discussion 
on Mr. Booth’s paper, it was absurd to 
spend seventeen millions to meet the wants 
of four per cent. of the population! Mr. 
Chamberlain bases his calculations upon 
the government tables. This, as we shall 
prove in the latter part of this article, is 
an economical error, and in itself would 
be condemnatory of the scheme. 

The benefit offered to the widow whose 
husband dies before sixty-five is more 
apparent than real. For, suppose a man 
had paid into the fund until fifty years of 
age, and had left no children under twelve; 
and few workmen of that age would have 
children so young; thenif he were to die, 
his widow would receive tos. per week for 
six months, equivalent to 13/., although he 
would have paid in 30/. of principal. An- 
other deterrent is that, if the workman 
through stress of adversity allows his 
policy to lapse, he not only loses his 
promised bonus, but also the 5/. originally 
deposited, and such annual payments as 
he has subsequently made. 

A pension of 6/. tos. is offered to the 
members of those friendly societies who 
are already insured to at least an equal 
amount. An unjust feature of this is, 
that those who are members of friendly, or 
other societies in which provision for old 
age is not included, are left out in the cold. 
Truly in such cases, “to him that hath 
shall be given.” There are friendly so- 
cieties, the members of which are too 
poor to pay sufficient to include a pension 
among their benefits, societies in which 
the weekly subscription does not exceed 
afew pence. And outside of these, there 
are agencies for thrift, the members of 
which should have as good a claim to the 
provisions of the clause in question as 
those who are insured for old age; but 
they are, nevertheless, precluded from 
sharing in those provisions. There can 
be no claim made for the assistance of the 
State pension if men have chosen to in- 
vest their little all in building societies 
or savings banks, in co-operative enter- 
prises, in life assurance, or in struggling 
businesses. Surely those who are work- 
ing in these ways for independence should 
not be excluded because they do not hap- 
pen to have made in addition provision 
for an old age pension. Then with regard 
to the clauses framed in the supposed in- 
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in the post-office, or in friendly societies ; 
is it at all probable that the members of 
these societies will submit so much of 
their management to government as would 
be demanded in order to obtain the small 
pension (non-returnable) of 2s. 6d. per 
week, after sixty-five? Besides it must 
be remembered that it is in the trade 
unions more than in the friendly societies, 
that superannuation benefit is provided — 
it is a very strong feature in the unions 
— and it is certain that these would not 
submit to government interference. The 
clause that relates to the transfer of a 
policy of insurance from one workman to 
another would be specially unpopular, and 
would meet with strong opposition from 
those classes. Consider what an engine 
of tyranny it might become in the hands 
of an arbitrary employer. A man might 
work faithfully for his firm for twenty, 
thirty, forty years, and then be discharged 
in his age on some trivial pretext — by no 
means an hypothetical case — and his pen- 
sion, then nearly due, be transferred to 
another. Those who live outside the 
arena of industrial life can form but a faint 
conception of the profound jealousy with 
which the working classes regard the in- 
terference of employers in their affairs. 
To give one illustration. In February 
last, Messrs. Horrocks, Crewdson & Co., 


the cotton spinners, offered to establish a 
pension fund for their workpeople, and 


contribute 1,000/, a year towards it. Yet 
the workpeople decided against the ac- 
ceptance of the offer by 2,357 to 1,145. 
And in March last the executive of the 
London Dockers’ Union passed a strong 
resolution in the following terms : — 


That this E.C. of the Dockers’ Union 
hereby declares its opinion that any section 
of pension fund not being directly controllable 
by payees should not be countenanced in any 
way. We are of opinion also that it is an 
insidious attempt to perpetrate an unjust taxa- 
tion upon wages; also a means of retaining a 
large portion of the workers’ earnings for em- 
ployers’ own benefit, while the possible good 
of such a system is so remote, the longevity 
of the toilers so low an average, and industrial 
mortality so high, through insufficient wage 
and unhealthy environment, that we consider 
it opposed to economic fairness, and a curtail- 
ment of remuneration, relieving capital and 
property of burdens at the expense of the 
already over-taxed and under-paid workman. 

Then further, the eleventh clause of the 
Draft Scheme runs thus: “Persons de- 
sirous to provide for their pensions by 
payment in a !ump sum in place of an 
annual contribution shall be permitted to 
do so at any age, according toa table to be 
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prepared.” Weare afraid the promoters 
of this scheme know nothing about the 
poverty of the very poor. To tell the 
aged casual hand, the agricultural laborer, 
the broken-down match-maker, the chem- 
ical- worker, the seamstress, the char- 
woman, in their time of old age, “ You 
may pay for your pension in a lump sum” 
is a cruel mockery. Yet what is to be 
done for the aged paupers of to-day — 
what for those who will become chargeable 
to the workhouses during the forty-four 
years that must elapse between the in- 
ception of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
scheme, and the falling due of the first 
annuities ? 

Lastly, it is a costly scheme. Apart 
from the expense of the clerical work of 
the State Pension Department, which 
would be enormous, people who wish to 
insure can make better terms elsewhere. 
The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows 
are prepared to give a weekly pension of 
5s. at sixty-five for a yearly subscription of 
18s. 54. commencing at twenty-five. The 
Foresters offer the same benefit for a 
yearly subscription of 18s. 4@. commenc- 
ing at twenty. Other societies offer facili- 
ties for superannuation, but they meet 
with scarcely any response. It is there- 
fore quite improbable that people will be 
attracted by the more costly scheme of 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

We are, then, strongly of opinion that 
the movement in favor of State-aided pen- 
sions, as embodied in the scheme of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and his committee, is based 
on false assumptions, and would in its 
working not merely fail to touch the mass 
of pauperism which it seeks to lessen, but 
would affect most disastrously the growth 
of thrift among that working population, 
whose friendly societies, trade unions, 
and industrial assurance companies give 
millions of the working classes a stake in 
the material prosperity of the country. 
Old age pensions subsidized by the State, 
would make the recipients the Jemsioners 
of the State, would steep them in the spirit 
of pauperism, and would increase the per- 
centage of poverty, which has been stead- 
ily diminishing of late years. It would 
administer an opiate for the relief of a 
small section of our social misery instead 
of seeking to remove the causes of misery. 
In haste to ameliorate one only of the ills 
of life, it would inflict deep and lasting 
injury upon individual, social, ard national 
character. It would foster the idea that, 
since the State had undertaken to help us 
in our old age, it should also assist us in 
all the varied wants of our lives, It would 
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disturb the relations of employer and em- 
ployed, and complicate the basis of wages. 
It would necessitate much costly and diffi- 
cult departmental work. To prevent per- 
sonation would be impossible. People 
emigrate, and remain abroad many years, 
they die at home, and abroad, away from 
friends and relatives; many of the lower 
classes have none who take the least in- 
terest in their whereabouts. Who is to 
prove or disprove the identity of claim- 
ants, who is to register the whereabouts, 
or the existence, or death of millions of 
the population during the migrations, and 
the incidents of the next forty-four years? 
It would be almost necessary to pass an 
odious law to regulate the migration of 
laborers, as Chancellor Caprivi proposed 
to do last year in Germany, and as was 
actually the case in England previous to 
1795. This scheme of State-aided pen- 
sions is acknowledged to be tentative, 
incomplete, open to future development, 
modification, extension. And because it 
is so, such a scheme will offer vast poten- 
tial power to unscrupulous politicians and 
statesmen. Larger and yet larger demands 
would certainly be made upon State assist- 
ance, demands commensurate with needs 
real or supposed, demands significantly 
coupled with the menaces of voters who 
have the power to disturb parties, and 
wreck elections. Mr. Chamberlain and 
some of his lieutenants have already ex- 
pressed opinions in favor of an ultimate 
compulsory system, when favored by 
public opinion. The compulsion might, 
however, be brought to bear upon the 
government by the working people them- 
selves. 

From these criticisms on the more sa- 
lient weaknesses of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pension scheme, we proceed to take an 
independent view of the subject of State- 
aided pensions. 

This question of provision for old age 
is no light problem. It is difficult enough 
in the case of a thrifty mechanic earning 
good and constant wages. It is almost or 
quite impracticable where early training 
has been bad, and where the wages are 
only those of unskilled labor, and are un- 
certain. We will consider the problem as 
it affects both grades of workpeople. 

Consider a young mechanic or laboring 
man with sober desires and tastes, with 
prudent resolves, and well-formed, steady 
habits, looking out on life with the desire 
to make on the whole the best of it, and to 
win finally a modest competence where- 
with to endow his later years. How can 
he best accomplish his prudent and very 
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modest desires? The cardinal economic 
problems which exercise the mind of such 
a prudent workman are these: What sur- 
plus sums are available for investment, 
and then what particular investments will 
afford him the best and most secure re- 
turn, meaning by the best, not so much 
rate of interest, as of adaptation to the 
conditions and circumstances of his lot? 
The precise meaning and force of this will 
be clear presently. 

First, as to the surplus available for in- 
vestment. At the best it is a small sur- 
plus; and some economy and force of will 
are necessary to create even that smaH 
surplus. No average, based on statistics 
of workmen’s weekly wages would be of 
much value, because of the uncertainty 
and spasmodic character of employment 
in so many trades. Another important 
peculiarity in the remuneration of the 
workman is, that as a rule he earns his 
best wages early in life. As soon as, or 
very soon after, his apprenticeship has 
expired, he is usually competent to earn 
the highest wages paid in his trade. Be- 
tween twenty-one and forty he is at his 
best as a wage-earner, and, during that 
period, the amount of wages does not fluc- 
tuate materially, because the standard 
rates of wages are rigidly fixed by the iron 
rules of custom, and by the jealousy of 
the unions. From forty to fifty years of 
age many workmen find themselves unable 
to keep abreast of younger men, and lose 
their situations; and after fifty, numbers 
are discharged on trivial pretexts in order 
to make room for juniors with less experi- 
ence but of more physical energy. 

A young man who, when out of his 
apprenticeship, is capable of earning the 
average wages of his trade, may feel pretty 
sure that he will be able to retain these 
wages, except during periods of temporary 
depression, until well on in middle life. 
How can a prudent man best face the in- 
evitable? How can he rear a family, en- 
joy a reasonable amount of pleasure and 
comfort in life, and meet the period of 
sickness and age with a mind free from 
grave anxiety as to personal indepen- 
dence? It is not an easy problem to 
solve ; but thousands try, and some with 
a fair measure of success, to solve it. 

In the early years of a workman’s mar- 
ried life, expenses are much less than they 
are later; and then, we maintain, is the 
tide to be taken at the flood. If a nest- 
egg is laid by then, it does not matter so 
much during the subsequent years of 
heavier expenses, if little or nothing is 
saved. Further, there are few men practis- 
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ing careful habits in early life, who ever 
lapse, even under the stress and pressure 
of troubled years, into reckless ways ; and 
therefore it is highly desirable that the 
best opportunities should be given to 
small investments, made when men are 
young. 

There are five principal forms of in- 
vestment practised by prudent work- 
men: building societies, savings banks, 
co-operative societies, friendly societies, 
and trades unions. We can dismiss the 
building societies at once. They are a 
highly serviceable and sound, and very 
popular mode of investment among the 
superior grades of workmen. House-rent 
absorbs a large proportion of income, and 
a house can be purchased when the time 
of purchase is extended over a period of 
from ten to fourteen years, for so trifling 
a sum over and above the rent, that large 
numbers of men in tolerably permanent 
employ purchase their dwelling-houses in 
this manner. Moreover, since these so- 
cieties deal only in real property, they are 
very sound investments, and pay higher 
interest to depositors than savings or 
post-office banks. 

The co-operative societies have, in 
thousands of instances, been the happy 
means of creating a nucleus for invest- 
ment from the profits of the middlemen. 
But they do not include more than one- 
fifth, — and those the higher grades of the 
working population. 

Thrifty workmen use the savings bank 
for the most part for temporary conven- 
ience, rather than for large investments. 
They will keep a few pounds only in these, 
just to fly to in case of emergency; plac- 
ing the bulk of their deposits in other 
investments, such as building societies. 
To the man of means it would seem the 
simplest possible arrangement to put the 
weekly surplus available for investment 
into a savings bank, and there let it grow 
at compound interest until the period of 
old age. But from the workman’s point 
of view this is not at all a desirable form 
of investment. If the workman regularly 
saved his weekly surplus at compound in- 
terest, he would have a considerable sum 
standing to his credit by the time of later 
middle life. If he still lived he might let 
this go on at interest until sixty, sixty- 
five, or seventy, and then purchase a small 
post-office, or other annuity, sufficient to 
render him barely independent. But, and 
unfortunately these qualifying “buts” 
must come in, the workman has to consider 
a good many contingencies that are not 
merely possible, but highly probable ; and 
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so likely to happen, that he must take 
account of them. 

Although trustee savings banks are 
usually sound forms of investment, and 
the post-office banks are absolutely so, 
they are not popular or successful forms 
of investment for working people. They 
are not adapted to all the peculiar condi 
tions of a workman’s life. For though a 
man may be saving now, or saving a year 
or two years hence, he may presently be 
stricken down by sickness and then his 
income will cease entirely; or he may, 
even though skilful, fall out of employ- 
ment, and then also his income will cease. 
These contingencies so affect the average 
workman that he cannot afford to disre- 
gard them, but must make definite pro- 
vision for them. The savings, perhaps, of 
a year or two only, gathered before trouble 
comes, will not suffice to tide him over 
a long period of illness, or of loss of em- 
ployment. Hence the most popular in- 
vestments of working people are the 
friendly societies, guaranteeing support 
during sickness, and the trades unions, 
affording support during loss of employ- 
ment and sickness. But when a large 
portion of the workman’s savings, fre- 
quently the whole, is thus devoted to 
provision against sickness and the loss of 
work, the surplus available for support in 
old age is correspondingly reduced. This, 
therefore, is the difficulty that prudent men 
have failed to solve ; and it is the difficulty 
that will always present itself to those 
well-wishers of the working-classes who 
desire to create a sound scheme of work- 
men’s national insurance. You cannot 
discount the contingencies of the work- 
man’s lot, and yet afford him the full bene- 
fits of a simple annuity in age. 

It is sad to think that two out of five of 
the total population, or one-half of the 
industrial population over the age of sixty- 
five, end their lives in receipt of parish 
relief. But then the number of working 
people who do reach the age of sixty-five 
is not large. The chances of living to 
sixty-five are so remote, and the difficulties 
of struggling through life with straitened 
means are so great, that the struggles of 
the present and the contingencies of the 
immediate future, well-nigh efface anxious 
thoughts of the period of age. “For 
where the greater malady is fixed the lesser 
is scarce felt.” Anyhow there is always 
the hope, that by and by, when the children 
are gone away, a few years of prolonged 
health and careful saving of wages, will 
permit the workman to do what he could 
not continue to do while the children were 
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all little, and at home, and absolutely de- 
pendent on his earnings. 

A highly attractive scheme of national 
insurance must be inaugurated, and con- 
ducted in a far different manner from the 
post-office system of banking and annu- 
ities, before the working people will desert 
their friendly societies and unions, not- 
withstanding all their imperfections. The 
peculiar conditions of the workman’s life, 
and his precise requirements, are very 
imperfectly understood by his aristocratic 
friends. Leclaire said truly: “To know 
the workman, one must have been a work- 
man himself, and above all remember it.” 
None but a workman knows the impera- 
tive pressure of these conditions, knows 
consciously how they mould the course of 
his life and action, and the lives and actions 
of the thousands of his fellows. No matter 
how esthetic his tastes and longings, how 
lofty his hopes and yearnings, so Jong as 
he is a workman there stands the Brocken 
spectre of a possible troubled future, 
holding him, all his life long, subject to 
bondage. He pays away a very consider- 


able portion of his poor earnings to guard 
himself from ills that may never happen, 
ills, however, that befall very many, and 
which may also befall him. 

Friendly societies and unions, officered 
and managed for the most part by work- 


men, and understanding the peculiar and 
special needs of the workman, do, as arule, 
offer every form of benefit. Most of the 
unions confer superannuation benefit upon 
their members, in addition to the sick, and 
out-of-work benefits. Most of the friendly 
societies pay what is a superan- 
nuation benefit. Thus, a member falling 
ill receives such and such rates of sick 
pay. But after a definite period, usually 
of several months’ duration, the sick pay 
proper ceases, and a smail weekly sum, 
payable for so long as the member is 
unable to follow his employment, is sub- 
stituted. In these societies, with few 
exceptions, the reduced sick pay runs on 
Sor life. This is one of the reasons why 
so few take advantage of the superannua- 
tion benefits offered by friendly societies, 
There are already some scores of sound 
and influential friendly societies and trade 
unions in existence that afford the work- 
man these excellent facilities for making 
the best and most prudent provision for 
all the contingencies incidental to his lot. 

What are called the affliated societies 
are those which have a central office, 
and “branches,” “lodges,” “courts,” or 
“tents” in the various towns where they 
possess membership. Toa certain extent 
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these branches are autonomous, adminis- 
tering their own funds, and transacting 
their own business in accordance with the 
general rules. The best known of these 
societies are The Ancient Order of For- 
esters, The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows (Manchester Unity), The Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows, the various 
other orders of Odd Fellows, The Shep- 
herds, Druids, Rechabites, Free Garden- 
ers, etc. 

The centralized societies are those 
which have a central office and board, but 
no branches; all subscriptions and benefit 
funds passing through the central office. 
The Hearts of Oak, The Patriot’s Na- 
tional Benefit Society, and The National 
Sick and Burial Association, belong to 
this class. Village clubs, local societies, 
patronized societies, whether of the divid- 
ing or the permanent class, are, for the 
most part, in a stationary condition, or in 
a retrogressive or moribund state. But 
more and more the business of industrial 
thrift flows towards the great registered 
affiliated orders, and the centralized soci- 
eties. There are already about three 
millions of the pick of the British workmen 
insured in friendly societies and trade 
unions, and these would, for the most part, 
be opposed to any government scheme. 

We contend, therefore, that no scheme 
of State-aided pensions that has yet been 
formulated will be able to do the all- 
embracing work that these societies are 
doing. And if, injudiciously advised, 
government should attempt to enter into 
competition with any one section of their 
business, it will be acting most unfairly 
to the organizations which have, been 
wholly created and developed by the stress 
and strain of industrial life; organizations 
which when in their nonage that gov- 
ernment met with hostile front, or with 
unsympathetic coldness. Moreover, ab- 
solute insurance for old age will not attract 
the merest fraction of the investments of 
the working class. That single contin- 
gency is so remote, and the others are so 
near and immediate, that these latter im- 
mensely outweigh the former. Ofa lodge 
of one hundred members at twenty years 
of age, only thirty-seven would be alive at 
seventy, with an average duration of life 
of eight years and a half (Mutual Thrift, p. 
309). Mr. Chamberlain thinks it inexpe- 
dient to include in his pension scheme any 
provision against sickness and accident, 
lest he should thereby discourage or limit 
the operations of the friendly societies. 
Just so. But these provisions against 
sickness and accident constitute the staple 
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business of these societies,* without which 
they would not continue to exist. And 
any government scheme, which should 
neglect to include protection against sick- 
ness and accident, would probably meet 
with as little patronage, as the existing 
system of post-office life assurances and 
annuities, from the class in whose inter- 
ests it was devised. 

It is, of course, necessary to defer the 
age at which an annuity commences, to as 
late a period as possible in life. But to 
fix a uniformly definite date, and especially 
so late a time as sixty-five, is alone almost 
condemnatory of the several schemes of 
State-aided pensions. Many a man, worn 
out by physical iabor and hardship, is 
broken down at an age where others more 
favored are yet in the possession of their 
ripest vigor. Many a workman is old at 
fifty. The Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers fix the period at which members 
are entitled to superannuation at fifty-five ; 
a few years ago it was at fifty. In some 
unwholesome trades, men and women age 
before forty. In almost every modern 
workshop such workpeople are supplanted 
by the younger hands eager for employ- 
ment. Whataresuch peopletodo? How 
are they to subsist between the period of 
their falling out of the industrial ranks, 
until the age of sixty-five? 


Working people with average means 
have provided against the evils of sick- 
ness, old age, accidents, death, loss of 
employment, and time of exceptional 


trouble. They would have provided also 
for old age to a greater extent than they 
have done, only that the chances of living 
to be old are almost all against them. 
They know their own business better than 
other people do, and are able to manage 
their small means better than their friends 
can manage for them. There are whole 
classes of men working in unwholesome 
trades, and even in trades usually consid- 
ered fairly healthy, who know that their 
chances of living beyond sixty-five are 
scarcely worth calculating on. It has 
been stated that the reports of the socie- 
ties of engineers, bricklayers, boiler-mak- 
ers, Carpenters, printers, and compositors, 
show that only one in twelve of their 
members lived to be sixty-five. Out of 
ninety-eight members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants who died in 
1890, only five had attained the age of 
sixty-five. The statistics of mortality of 


* Dr. Watt estimated that the total annual loss of 
wages by the working classes through illness amount 
to 13,000,000/. (Baernreither, ‘* English Associations of 
Working Men,” p. 138.) 
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Sheffield grinders, match-makers, paint 
grinders, chemical-workers, copper-smelt- 
ers, dock-laborers, gasmen, and of many 
other unwholesome trades and occupa- 
tions, would doubtless justify the wisdom 
of the course usually taken by the working 
classes, to insure first against the more 
imminent contingencies of life, and in the 
rare event of survival to old age, torely on 
continuous sick pay, on the assistance of 
children, or on being able to do a little 
casual work. 

Further, a comparison of the results 
achieved by government annuities and life 
assurances, with those scored by public 
companies does not warrant the conclusion 
that a system of government pensions 
would meet with success. Any govern- 
ment scheme that would be successful 
must come down to the people and adopt 
the same humble measures that are adopted 
by public companies. It must loosen the 
strings of red tape —it must canvass, 
make concessions, collect, and make itself 
all things unto all men, to win the more, 
But all past experience proves that gov- 
ernments cannot manifest the elasticity of 
private organizations. Mr. Millar’s elo- 
quent impeachment of the evils of State 
trading, as illustrated in the Post-Office, 
“A Plea for Liberty” (Ninth Essay), 
should be a warning to the advocates of 
State pensions not to put their trust in the 
State. And itis as well in the rush of the 
present time towards State help in almost 
every conceivable form to consider the 
actuarial basis of the present scheme of 
the post-office annuities. 

Mr. Fatkin, in his paper, before alluded 
to, shows conclusively that the post-office 
annuities system is a discouragement to 
thrift, because the premiums are over- 
loaded to an extent that leaves a handsome 
profit to the government. Thus, the pay- 
ment of 387. 9s. 2d. by a male person 
twenty-one years of age for a deferred 
annuity of 26/., payable half-yearly at 
sixty-five, is 57. tos. 4d. in excess of what 
it ought to be, calculated at two and one- 
half per cent. Again, the yearly post- 
office payments for an annuity of Ios. per 
week would, at 3/. 7s. 2d. a year for forty- 
four years, amount, inclusive of interest at 
three per cent., to 303/. os. 5§@., while the 
actual value of the annuity would only be 
223/. 6s. 11@., being an excess of 79/. 135. 
6d.! Further, a man who pays 732. os. 4d. 
at forty years of age to entitle him to re- 
ceive 26/. per annum, payable quarterly, 
at sixty-five years of age, pays 29/. 6s. 1d. 
in excess of the rightful charge, calculated 
at three per cent. The government tables 
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are .msea upon selected lives, while the 
lives of working people are delow the 
average. Mr. Chamberlain says the con- 
trary, but he takes the friendly societies 
as a basis. If the lives of the very poor, 
who should benefit by a State scheme, 
were taken, they would be found much be- 
low the average. The friendly societies 
enroll only healthy workmen. 

Thus Mr. Fatkin clearly shows, by many 
illustrations and figures which we cannot 
find room to quote, that, while the working 
people pay interest in the form of rates to 
the capitalist, who invests in corporation 
funds, at a rate of about three and three- 
quarters per cent., they themselves receive 
only one and one-half per cent. in post- 
office annuities! And he says: 


If, as some desire, every working man in 
the country were to subscribe for an annuity 
upon the existing government terms, the profit 
to the government would be so great that 
there would soon be no need for income tax. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme being based 
upon the government tables must there- 
fore be condemned as a financial blunder. 

But supposing government actuated by 
the same zeal, and its machinery to be 
possessed of the same flexibility as that 
of private companies, let us see what 
would be the prospects and difficulties of 
State-aided pensions. 

We will suppose a scale of pension pre- 
miums to have been drawn up by compe- 
tent actuaries, and a scheme workable on 
paper and perfectly solvent, launched on 
the security of the State. This might be 
easily done; but, at the outset, the gov- 
ernment scheme, unless made compulsory, 
would not stand on any essentially sounder 
or better footing than that of many exist- 
ing properly registered societies. 

True, there would be the solvency of 
the national exchequer to back up and 
support the scheme; and advocates of 
State pensions contrast their absolute sta- 
bility with the insecurity and frequent 
insolvency of some of the friendly socie- 
ties. It is an important contrast, but it is 
one that becomes less serious year by 
year. When the orders adopted the sweet 
simplicity of the uniform levy system irre- 
spective of age, and possessed no accurate 
tables of sickness or mortality, and made 
no quinguennial valuations, then they 
were frequently on the verge of insolvency 
without being aware of the fact. Thou- 
sands of little societies, and not a few 
larger ones, have come to grief in conse- 
quence. But the case is different now. 
Matters are also improving year by year. 


| The tables of Ansell, of the two Neisons, 
Dr. Ogle, and Ratcliffe, having superseded 
the older and incorrect Northampton ta- 
bles of Dr. Price, and the Southwell and 
Highland tables, have afforded a sound 
basis for actuarial calculations; and the 
variable premium system, based on the 
variable expectation of life and of sick- 
ness at various ages, has largely super- 
seded the older uniform levy system. The 
system of quinquennial valuations has 
also revealed discrepancies between calcu- 
lated and actual results, and has been 
made the basis for slight modifications in 
the rules of the societies, ail tending to 
sounder business. The control exercised 
by the chief registrar also acts as a con- 
stant check upon actuarial miscalculation. 
So that under the present method a soci- 
ety is practically as safe and sound as any 
government department. A great work is 
being done by the large orders, a work with 
which government would be extremely un- 
wise to interfere. They have struggled 
through their early difficulties — difficul- 
ties due to unsound financing, to legisla- 
tive interference, to want of knowledge 
and experience, and to disunion. Several 
of them are in their juvenile branches 
training the coming race in habits of thrift 
and independence. There are three hun- 
dred thousand children enrolled in connec- 
tion with the great orders, These great 
orders are for the most part financially 
sound, or nearly so. In cases where they 
are not strictly so, the working out of their 
ultimate solvency will be brought about by 
the financial elasticity of their constitu- 
tion. A casual reader, deriving his only 
knowledge of friendly societies from Canon 
Blackley and Mr. Chamberlain, would con- 
clude that a strong case had been made 
out against the general utility and solvency 
of these societies, and that our working 
people are deplorably lacking in fore- 
thought. Each of these writers has spoken 
slightingly and with contempt of the ex- 
isting means of thrift; but they exhibit an 
inadequate knowledge of the subject. The 
existing agencies have not failed, but have 
met with a great measure of success. On 
one hand statistics prove that pauperism 
is diminishing, on the other that the socie- 
ties have a rapidly growing membership. 
From 1855-9, the percentage ratio of pau- 
perism to population was 4°7, from 1885-9 
it was only 2°8. Within the past thirty 
yecrs the membership of friendly societies 
has increased ¢enfold; the savings of the 
working classes during the ten years 
(1875-85) have increased at the rate of 
7,000,000/, per annum, being a rise of 
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eighty-two per cent.since 1875. Omitting 
trade societies, and making a very small 
allowance for unregistered societies, there 
are five millions of members of friendly 
societies in England and Wales, and funds 
of the value of 23,000,000/, Multiply this 
five millions by four, to include dependent 
families, and we have twenty millions of 
the working population thus insured 
against the ills of life. Take the trades 
unions separately. There are fourteen of 
the largest of these unions, which during 
the whole term of their existence have 
paid to their members the following aggre- 
gate sums: In sick benefit, 1,840,5114.; 
superannuation, 895,076/.; for accidents, 
195.4344; in funerals, 653,743/; in out- 
of-work donation, 3,604,3412.; in benevo- 
lent grants, 118,025/, Yet these are the 
societies which the advocates of State 
pensions cease not to declare have failed 
in their mission.* 

There is now no reason whatever why 
all registering societies should not be- 
come normally and faultlessly sound. We 
would empower the chief registrar to give 
the fullest publicity to the financial con- 
dition of persistently unsound societies. 
Time, of course, should be given to an un- 
sound society to make such revision of its 
scale of payments, and its rules, as would 
place it in a solvent position. If it failed 


to do this, warnings should be posted 
up at government and municipal offices. 
Power should also be given to the depart- 
ment to take over the affairs of any society 
found to be financially insecure, and to 
make the best terms possible for the in- 


vestors. Thus pressed, unsound societies 
would soon set their houses in order, and 
only the best would survive. All public 
societies, properly constituted and en- 
rolied, and having the responsibility of 
management distributed among a large 
number of separate lynx-eyed lodges and 
officers, are practically safe and sound; 
and under steady pressure from the chief 
registrar, might become absolutely so. 
But even granting that they do not yet 
offer absolutely sound investments, in the 
same strict sense as State investments, 
there yet remains the equally important 
fact that no State department can ever 
hope to compete with them in their work, 
as the following considerations will show: 

We presume that the premiums for 
State-aided pensions would have to be 
collected, either by compulsion, like rates, 


* The records of these societies may be read at 
length in Baernreither’s “English Associations of 
Working Men ;” in Wilkinson’s “* Mutual Thrift ;” in 
Howell’s * Trade Unionism, New and Old.” 
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or on a voluntary system. But an army 
of collectors would be costly. Yet the 
heavy cost of collection has either been 
overlooked, or under-estimated, in all na- 
tional pension schemes. Canon Blackley 
proposes that postmen should be empow. 
ered to sell insurance premium stamps, 
on good commission, and thus bring the 
system to the doors of the people. This 
seems a good suggestion. But apart from 
the very grave objection that this must 
interfere with their delivery of letters, it 
is obvious that to make the postmen ex- 
pert canvassers, they must be paid by good 
commissions, like the canvassers of exist- 
ing societies. It is useless to make out 
an hypothetical table of the cost of collec- 
tion ; we must go to facts. Any collecting 
society that deals with small sums, must 
of necessity be very costly. In certain 
well-known societies of this class, the total 
cost of management, collection included, 
is as follows: Prudential, 40°08 per cent. ; 
Pearl, 49°11 per cent.; British Work- 
man, 51°55 per cent.; Wesleyan, and gen- 
eral, 51°78 per cent. (Mutual Thrift, p. 
200). In some lesser known societies the 
cost ranges higher still, This means 
that, roughly, for every shilling collected 
towards a pension fund, séxpence must be 
paid for management! The Prudential, 
a collecting society, expensively managed, 
has 9,617,484 policies in force; the post- 
office, non-collecting, and economical, has 
only 6,661! These are eloquent facts. 
Any government scheme of assurance 
whatever, to be successful, must needs 
work on the same line as the societies of 
the Prudential type. Persistent and inter- 
ested canvassing*— for the collectors 
receive a high percentage on all new busi- 
ness — and weekly collection of premiums, 
must be incorporated in any scheme of 
this kind. In the friendly societies and 
trades unions, the working people save 
the cost of collection, by meeting on club 
nights, and paying in person. 

But mere collection is not the heaviest 
item in a system of insurance. There are 
officers; as secretaries, treasurers, and 
managers. In the great orders, and in 
the unions, these functions are for the 
most part fulfilled, and fulfilled efficiently, 
by men whose remuneration is merely 
nominal ; very often amounting to no more 
than 2/. or 34.a year. The cost of man- 
agement in the affiliated friendly societies 
is not more than from ten to fifteen per 
cent. The average remuneration of a 
secretary in the branch lodge of one of the 





* The Prudential employs twelve thousand collectors. 
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affiliated societies, would not exceed 5/.a 
year. In the trade unions it is very much 
less. The officers are members of the 
society, their daily occupation supplies 
their maintenance, and the trifle paid them 
for taking office in their branches and 
lodges, is just a kind of honorarium, to 
compensate for slight out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Only the chief secretary and 
treasurer receive substantial salaries ; 
their whole time being given up to the 
affairs of the society. Can any govern- 
ment department ever hope to compete 
with such self-interested labor of love? 
If the post-office is to do the work, it is 
not the present officials who would have 
to undertake it, but an increased staff. 

The only alternative to this is compul- 
sory investment; and the only way in 
which compulsion can be effectually exer- 
cised is by deducting the amount of the 
premium out of wages, and before the 
wages are paid, or by making employment 
depend upon a surrender of the amount 
of premium out of wages. These alterna- 
tives have only to be mentioned to demon- 
strate their impracticability. 

The social element is a great moving 
force in all trade unions, and in all the 
friendly societies that meet in lodges. 
The lodge is a cheap and attractive form 
of reunion for “clubable” men. The 
regalia of office have a secret attraction 
for many. The affairs of the local lodge, 
and the wider life of the society, become 
invested with as great importance as 
questions of imperial policy. The meet- 
ings afford a mild and healthful form of 
relaxation from the monotony of daily 
work, What can red-tape officialism sub- 
stitute for this innocent and useful form 
of social influence, that exists in so many 
friendly societies and trade unions ? 

Supposing, however, these difficulties 
surmounted; suppose that either volun- 
tarily, or under compulsion, all the young 
men in the kingdom were enrolled in a vast 
system of national insurance against sick- 
ness, and against the evils of a poverty- 
stricken old age, and that no difficulty 
occurs in the collection of premiums, and 
that other forms of social reunion might 
be found, how would matters stand in the 
course of a few years, or even of a year or 
two? 

What would be the effect of a general 
depression of trade; what would be the 
condition of the men who in ordinary 
seasons can find work only during six or 
nine months out of the twelve? What of 
those who regularly employ the summer’s 
wages to pay off the winter’s debts? If 
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there is no bread in the house, if every 
stick of furniture is gone, and starvation 
broods over a desolate hearth, whence are 
renewal premiums to be drawn? In the 
collecting burial clubs, from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the members fall out of 
benefit through lapsed contributions; an 
important, though unhappy, source of 
profit. These are not problematical con- 
tingencies, but stern facts, that must be 
sternly faced. They occur in connection 
with all the friendly societies and trades 
unions ; and special means are taken for 
tiding them over. Benevolent grants, or 
free gifts of cash over and above ordinary 
payments are voted to assist those who 
are placed in exceptional difficulties ; and 
permission is given to allow the payment 
of subscriptions to stand over for a con- 
siderable time. But these exceptional 
measures can be adopted without risk of 
fraud or favor, only because the element 
of personal knowledge enters into all the 
relations of local members of the same 
society, or of the same union. No gov- 
ernment machinery would be competent 
to deal with such exceptional and delicate 
cases. The great affiliated and centralized 
societies possess the elements of perma- 
nence, since they provide for all the pos- 
sible contingencies of a workman’s life, 
through age, and sickness, and bereave- 
ment. They secure him friends in every 
town whither the fluctuations of employ- 
ment may direct his footsteps; the magic 
pass-word is a sign of brotherhood, a word 
of welcome throughout the United King- 
dom, and in many parts of the colonies. 
What has the cold, repellant officialism 
of a post-office organization, for providing 
old age pensions merely, to offer in com- 
parison with these ubiquitous brotherly 
orders? 

Proposals for State-aided pensions must 
also be considered with reference to the 
lower grade of our working population, 
who seldom belong to either friendly 
society or trades union. There is an 
immense population in our midst who 
could not under any conceivable circum- 
stances avail themselves of the State- 
aided pension. A journeyman carpenter 
or engineer could more easily save 200/. 
than these people could save 2/. Many 
of them seldom know the touch of a single 
piece of gold. They swarm in the pur- 
lieus of all our great cities. John Bright 
called them the “residuum,” they are 
“General” Booth’s “submerged tenth,” 
they are the outcasts of England, partly 
English, partly aliens. We catch glimpses 
of them in the Lords’ “ Report on the 
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Sweating System,” in Barnett’s “ Practica- 
ble Socialism,” in Charles Booth’s “ Labor 
and Life of the People,” in “General” 
Booth’s “ Darkest England.” A gaunt, 
famished, often unpleasant and dangerous 
element are they in our midst! Skilful 
unionist workmen pass by on the other 
side. Alas, for these, for whom death has 
little terror, oppressed as they ever are 
with the terrible, insoluble problem of 
living! They cannot join the friendly 
societies and trades unions for immediate 
benefits, or insure in the post-office. The 
question as regards these people is far 
wider than that of pensions in old age. 
They have not yet solved the problem of 
how to Zve. Help them to do that, and 
they will, like their more favored brethren 
in the higher grades of labor, solve the 
other problems for themselves. Pensions 
for these, indeed! Why, they die off like 
flies at the first approach of winter’s cold 
— die from sheer inanition, want of food 
and warmth, lack of vitality; pensions at 
sixty-five for these! Alas, they cannot 
get enough for daily bread, much less give 
hostages toa time they wi!l probably never 
see. They are patriarchs and crones while 
yet in middle life. They have mostly died 
long before reaching three score years and 
ten. If these are to be pensioned, it must 
be by the poor-law, much as at present. 
These pension schemes, therefore, would 
only touch the merest fringe of the vast 
area of pauperism, leaving its essential 
features absolutely unrelieved. 

We conclude, then, that any scheme of 
State-aided pensions will not appeal with 
hope of marked success either to the 
higher, or the lower grades of our work- 
people. Thrifty people, even though they 
possess but moderate means, will without 
State aid, contrive to provide something 
for evil days. Many such people in ‘the 
lower middle ranks of life, and in the 
highest ranks of artisans, would probably 
avail themselves of the aid afforded by 
the State, to supplement their other invest- 
ments. But then these are not the classes 
in whose interests these schemes are pro- 
posed, for these are not the people who 
come to the workhouse in old age. In 
reference to these last, it seems clear that 
when working people come to destitution 
in old age, this must be due to one of two 
causes, either their never having had suf- 
ficient means to put by for old age, which 
is the case with many; or, that having 
had sufficient, though perhaps not ample 
means and opportunities, they have neg- 
lected to put them to good use, which is 
true in many instances. In the first case, 
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the remedy obviously lies in a general im- 
provement of the means and conditions of 
life, in the amelioration of a confessedly 
hard and evil lot, in that better training 
which enhances the value of a man’s ser- 
vices to society, with consequent increase 
of income. In the second case, the rem- 
edy lies in the personal virtue of individ- 
ual thrift; for a man whois thriftless with 
2/. a week will also be thriftless with 42, 
or 6/.; and if the State makes the least 
movement to shield such a man against 
the consequences of his own folly, it only 
intensifies the evil which it seeks to lessen. 
If, in the other case, the State assists 
those who cannot do aught for themselves, 
it perpetuates the evil of insufficient re- 
muneration. It is difficult in any case for 
workmen to make provision for loss of 
employment, sickness, and old age; but 
it is far better that their elevation should 
be brought about gradually by their own 
independent efforts, as heretofore, than 
that the baneful and insidious principle of 
State Socialism should be once admitted. 
So great will be the difficulties, and evils 
engendered by the operation of the State- 
aided scheme, that in despair the govern- 
ment will soon have to yield to a clamor 
for State pensions absolute, on the lines 
of Mr. Booth’s scheme. And the end will 
not be yet. 

The thrifty man will usually manage, 
even though late in life, to secure some 
little competence, ere passing into the 
long repose; but no assistance offered to 
the thriftless man will change his charac- 
ter. He will still spend; and will be an 
unjust burden upon others. State-aided 
pensions, by diminishing stern motives to 
thrift, would lessen the former class, and 
multiply the latter. 

It has been proposed that employers 
shall contribute to the State Pension Fund, 
paying a certain amount to the credit of 
each workman in their employ. Even 
this, though an odious form of tax, would 
be practicable, and could be borne in the 
case of the best workmen who remain for 
the best part of their lives in the same 
firm. The natural effect, however, would 
be the diminution of wages by a corre- 
sponding amount. But what shall be done 
in the case of the fluctuating element, of 
the men who, because their labor is of 
poor value, are but casually employed ; of 
the men who work in trades where em- 
ployment is of a spasmodic character; of 
the nomadic class who travel the country 
from irresistible love of change? How 
shall employers contribute in the case of 
these? 
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A government like our own, by virtue of 
its strong position, can do many things 
that a private corporation cannot do witb- 
out falling into bankruptcy. A govern- 
ment can draw fresh funds from the 
tax-payer; it is also a compelling power 
not to be easily resisted. It is as well, 
however, to open our eyes to the drift of 
the whole affair. It is a manifestation of 
State Socialism; a gigantic system of out- 
door relief ; a system which, “in the poor- 
law administration has tended more than 
any other single measure to pauperize the 
poor.” Itis in keeping with the present 
socialistic desire to tax one portion of the 
community for the benefit of another. 
There are tens of thousands of working 
people who could, by a moderate effort, 
very well insure against old age, but who, 
nevertheless, neglect todo so. There are 
also tens of thousands who could, by a 
similar effort, insure against sickness and 
death, but who neglect to do so. If the 
State should offer assistance to the first to 
bribe them into thrift, why not to the 
second, and why not also to struggling 
professional men and tradespeople, in their 
efforts to live ? 

The evils of the poor-law administration 
have been repeatedly exposed by writers 
on economics. One of the latest drochures 
on this subject is that prepared by Mr. C. 
S. Loch, the secretary of the London 
Charity Organization Society, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, and 
generally to the principle of State-aided 
pensions. His contention is, and it is 
essentially the same as that taken up by 
many poor-law reformers, that the admin- 
istration of the poor-law encourages, and 
is directly responsible for, a very large 
proportion of the pauperism that has ex- 
isted, and that still exists. And he argues 
therefore that the institution of old age 
pensions would become a direct encour- 
agement to old age pauperism. As might 
be expected from the position of the 
writer, the subject-matter of the volume 
consists largely of facts and figures, statis- 
tics of unions, excerpts from blue-books, 
and so forth. He challenges the accuracy 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s figures, showing that 
the proportion of old age pauperism is 
rated too highly; and that no sufficient 
statistics are yet available upon which a 
correct and proper estimate can be based. 

Alluding to the broad and sound prin- 
ciple laid down by the poor-law commis- 
sioners in their report of 1840, “that the 
situation of the individual relieved by ‘a 
compulsory provision ’ on the whole shall 
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not be made really or apparently so eligible 
as the situation of the independent laborer 


of the lowest class,” Mr. Loch argues 
that :— 


In most of the schemes now proposed, this 
principle is abandoned. By one, to which 
reference has already been made, a certificated 
pension-holder, prior to the age of sixty-five, 
when his national pension is to begin, will 
have the right to out-door relief till he attains 
his seniority. Such a pensioner’s position 
will be rendered much ‘“‘ more eligible than 
that of the independent laborer ; ’’ and if it be 
retorted that a// will have this boon, and that 
therefore none can be made paupers by it — 
amore than questionable argument —it may 
be rejoined : — 

If all take advantage of the boon, all, by 
whatever name they may be called, will be- 
come habitually dependent on the State; and 
a large part of the population, seduced by their 
newly acquired right to receive out-door relief, 
will become actual paupers, and then the State, 
in self-defence, will have to re-assert the prin- 
ciple of the Poor-law Commissioners, and to 
make good, at great pain, mischief, and ex- 
pense to the community, the evils which the 
pension scheme will have brought into exist- 
ence. ,; (Old Age Pensions and Pauperism, 
pi 32. 


Such schemes must treat all the aged 
pretty much alike; the drunken and the 
sober, the thriftless and the thrifty. If 
those whom fortune has favored have been 
enabled to lay by against old age, why 
should the unfortunate be excluded? And 
who is to decide to what extent a man’s 
misfortunes in life have been due to his 
own negligence, and how far due to the 
pressure of untoward circumstances; to 
what extent his thriftlessness and folly 
have been “a cause or a consequence ” of 
his failure in life? If “ larger, other eyes 
than ours must make allowance for us all,” 
dare we trust the judgment of a human 
life toa perfunctory government official ? 
And, supposing the unfit and unworthy to 
have been weeded out by some strange 
process, what is to be done with them? 
They will always form a large proportion 
of the population. Let them go to the 
workhouse as heretofore? Then those 
establishments will still have to be kept 
up, and their funds will not be available 
for subsidizing State pensions, and new 
sources of taxation will have to be im- 
posed on an overburdened and long-suffer- 
ing public. 

The only forms of pension that will 
render age independent in the best sense 
of the term, that will yield comfort and 
content without weakening the healthful 
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sense of individual responsibility, which 
is the backbone of character, are those 
already in existence. They are those ob- 
tained by association in a trade union, in 
friendly, and kindred societies, and in 
industrial partnerships between employer 
and employed. The first are already very 
largely developed, the second are in their 
infancy. But both contain the vital ele- 
ments of success, both are capable of more 
vast and more perfect development. Both 
are deeply rooted in individual responsi- 
bility, both teach the high and salutary 
law that sowing must precede reaping. 
Each of these movements is still extend- 
ing, each has met with serious opposition 
in quarters where assistance should have 
been anticipated. Even the State is not 
guiltless, as the early history of the friendly 
societies and trades unions testifies. And 
now,,in the time of their extension and 
prosperity, when they are gathering in 
members on every side, and doing a splen- 
did work, it is proposed to bring the State 
as a competitor into the field; the State, 
whose hands are already full of imperial 
business that it cannot adequately per- 
form; the State, that would substitute a 
dull routine of red tapeism for the vital 
energies and functions, the elasticity and 
adaptability of the public company; the 
State, that would wither the noblest 
growths of individualism, and roll back 
the tide ere it reached the flood. 

And the workmen themselves don’t want 
State-aided pensions. When have they 
asked this concession? It is significant 
that the best organs of the working classes 
have, with few exceptions, received the 
proposals of Mr. Chamberlain very coldly ; 
in several cases they have met them with 
scorn and satire. The labor papers boldly 
denounce these proposals as devised to 
save the rates from pressing so heavily on 
the pockets of the rich; and as being cai- 
culated to benefit people already fairly 
well to do, at the expense of general tax- 
ation. But onthe other hand, the Radical 
and semi-Socialistic papers have very gen- 
erally expressed themselves in terms of 
strong approbation of those of Mr. Charles 
Booth. These facts alone ought to open 
the eyes of moderate men to the way in 
which the question will have probably to 
be ultimately settled, if the agitation is 
persisted in. 

We need be in no haste to follow the 
lead of Continental governments. The 
German and Danish schemes are in their 
infancy, those of France and Italy have 
not yet passed the preliminary stage of 
discussion. Let us wait and see their 
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issue ere we commit our already over- 
burdened exchequer to new responsibili- 
ties. There is with us, more than with 
any other Continental nation, sound rea- 
son why we should wait. We can, thanks 
to our voluntary associations for mutual 
thrift, well afford to do so. There is no 
nation in Europe that can boast such noble 
voluntary societies for mutual help, as 
these which are supported by the working 
population of Britain. They have become 
a part of our national life. Their roots 
go deep dow? into the history of a hundred 
years. Any hasty measures that will en- 
danger their further development will be 
a national calamity. 

Those who would be the last to discour- 
age the virtue of thrift, or to deprecate 
any sound method of investment for work- 
ing people, would watch with pleasure any 
streak of light that comes with promises 
of sunshine to cheer the very laborious, 
and very monotonous lives of our working 
men and women. But reasonable faith 
lies in the development of existing insti- 
tutions, rather than in the best devised and 
newest theories of philanthropists ; in the 
unfettered development of all that is good 
in the friendly societies and unions ; and 
in the elimination of that which is unsound 
and dangerous. These societies are do- 
ing a great work; let them accomplish 
their high mission. The habits of a vast 
working population are not to be changed 
by an act of Parliament, however well 
meant. Slowly, but most certainly, these 
societies are working out their full salva- 
tion. Leave them alone, save for the full- 
est protection of the law. Newand better 
types of working people are being evolved 
during these pregnant years. Leave them 
alone, and do not bear them back to earth 
by causing them to become the victims of 
hasty and mistaken legislation, 


From Temple Bar. 
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I, CHRISTIAN YUIL, an old man, am a 
dealer in books; and some years ago the 
library of a deceased portrait-painter, of 
the name of Hall, fell in my way. His 
widow, who was left in good circum- 
stances, was breaking up her establish- 
ment and was anxious to get rid of all 
books and papers. The purchase was 
made by correspondence. The books 
were standard works on art; the papers 
were chiefly original manuscripts on art 





criticism to which the widow attached little 
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va.w2, for she sold them at a low price and 
with the understanding that I might do 
what I pleased with them. 

The lot came duly to hand. The books 
were packed with old newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and programmes — newspapers 
containing notices of Hall’s pictures; 
pamphlets in which his name appeared as 
donor; programmes telling of pleasures 
past. Yet even the pleasures were most 
respectable. He was evidently a very 
worthy and successful man, this Richard 
Hall, Esq. 

The manuscripts were not looked over 
till I had lost all trace of the woman who 
had sold them; then I found one among 
them tied up unlike the rest, and sealed. 
The date of sealing was written upon it 
and the seal was not broken. There was 
no other title or inscription except this 
date, but it turned out to be a careful rec- 
ord of a short part of Hall’s life written by 
himself. Why written, when, or where, I 
do not know, but he laid some bits of 
rosemary between the leaves when he tied 
it up, and he fastened it with a seal of 
forty years ago. 

This is the story I give you now; there 
is nothing in it of much interest except to 
those who believe that reality, wherever 
we find it, is part of the poem the Creator 
has written for us. Shall we ponder the 
metaphors of an earthly poet and call 
God’s figures of speech dull? Nay, man 
is only a poet as he interprets God’s lan- 
guage of fact. Let us have some rever- 
ence then for this man’s account of 
himself. He was trained at a time when 
manners and speech were more formal. 
He wrote at an age when he and his opin- 
ions loomed large on his own horizon. 
He was, it is true, a dull, pedantic, un- 
chivalrous fellow, but he was a man, and 
he tells us facts; and are we not all men, 
living among facts? He had his hopes 
and regrets, and he is dead; we too must 
die. 


CHAPTER I. 


I HAVE long held that the wise choice 
of a wife is one of a young man’s first 
duties. Some men act upon impulse in 
these matters, but I think it is foolish, 
when we have been mercifully endowed 
with the faculty of reason, not to use this 
power most carefully in a decision which 
must make or mar our happiness. 

I am a Scotchman, a gentleman by 
birth, and an artist by profession. As I 
have a small private fortune and have 
already attained to some professional suc- 
cess, I believe that it is my duty to marry. 
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For some years I have endeavored crit- 
ically to examine and carefully to compare 
the characteristics of all young ladies 
with whom I have been so fortunate as to 
meet, in order that I might not be led by 
the mere illusions of youth and beauty to 
link my life with one who did not possess 
those sterling virtues which alone can ren- 
der marriage a blessing. I am aware that 
no woman is perfect, and that where there 
is true love much can be overlooked and 
forgiven; but I can hardly be wrong in 
believing that no man could be perma- 
nently happy with a woman unless she 
were religious, truthful, prudent, and 
affectionate. These virtues I have made 
the essentials of my standard; other cir- 
cumstances are of less importance, yet I 
am not without sentiment in the matter. 
I do not desire beauty or accomplishment ; 
the first is seldom an index to the soul, 
and the second is too often a tawdry gar- 
ment, harmful, not so much because it 
imposes upon others as because it hides 
from the mind which wears it the knowl- 
edge of its own ignorance. I should pre- 
fer also that my wife had no fortune, for 
gratitude is the basis of love, and all my 
life I have pleased myself with the idea 
that my wife should be indebted to me 
alone for those circumstances which make 
life most desirable. 

While thus seeking a wife I accepted an 
invitation from my uncle, Mr. Thorold, to 
spend part of the summer with him in 
Canada. Mr. Thorold held an office un- 
der government in the French district of 
Lower Canada, and he invited me to spend 
three months at his house near St. Luc, 
on the Richelieu River, in order that I 
might paint a portrait of his wife. Mrs. 
Thorold was a native of Canada, de- 
scended from one of the early French 
seigneurs; her family had, however, in- 
termarried with the poorer Scotch settlers, 
She was a very handsome woman, although 
an invalid, and had a French cast of 
features combined with a Scotch quietude 
of expression and manner which made 
her at once striking and interesting. We 
had seen Mrs. Thorold frequently when 
she travelled with her husband, and had 
heard her speak in affectionate commenda- 
tion of a niece, a young girl called Annabel, 
who lived with her. This niece was a 
daughter of Mrs. Thorold’s sister and had 
been early left an orphan, dependent on 
the care and protection of her uncle and 
aunt. In looking forward to my visit I 
naturally recalled all that I had heard 
concerning her, and the more I considered 
it, the more it appeared to me not unlikely 
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that I should find in her the ideal I had 
hitherto sought in vain. 

I frankly confess that I fostered this 
notion, which I now perceive to have been 
a very romantic one, until it grew to be 
something like a purpose. In the first 
place, Annabel’s situation appealed to me. 
Mr. Thorold was a very busy man, his 
wife was in very delicate health, which 
made constant attendance on her neces- 
sary, and the only other member of the 
family was their son, a spoiled boy of 
seventeen. Set, as this household was, in 
a half-civilized region, I could not but 
think that the girl who had been adopted 
into it must suffer much from lack of 
pleasures and companions suited to her 
age and sex. Then again, her educational 
acquirements must have been of the sim- 
plest kind; and this was an advantage, for 
she would not be ignorant from neglected 
opportunity, and it would be a great pleas- 
ure to me to teach her unsophisticated 
mind and explain to her all that she re- 
quired to know. Thus I pictured her, 
unspoiled by luxury, untutored in the arts 
of the world, shy and simple-hearted as a 
fawn in one of her native forests. This 
was my dream; such dreams are often 
like the radiant gossamers the elves spread 
out upon the grass; when we come near 
to touch them the radiance is gone. 

I had a fair voyage, and after a rough 
bit of railway travel between Quebec and 
St. Luc, I drove with Mr. Thorold some 
miles further and reached his house in the 
clear calm of « summer evening. A flat, 
green land, a wide, blue river reflecting a 
cloudless sky, a village of white cottages, 
and an old stone house standing in a grove 
of splendid trees, these make up my first 
impressions of the place. I was aston- 
ished at the evident luxury and elegance 
of the mansion. All the doors and win- 
dows were standing open, and the air in 
the rooms was sweet with the freshness 
of the verdure outside. There was an 
atmosphere of comfort and tranquillity 
everywhere. 

After dressing I went down to find the 
family grouped among the rich but faded 
colors of a curiously furnished drawing- 
room. Mrs. Thorold did not rise to re- 
ceive me, but, a little to my surprise, lifted 
her sweet face for me to kiss. My cousin 
Ernest’s welcome was bluff and manly. 
Annabel was there also, a grey-eyed, dark- 
haired, slender girl. She greeted me de- 
murely, a little awkward and shy perhaps, 
but gentle and charming. We went in to 
dinner at once and I sat beside her. I 
tried to set her at her ease by telling her 
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some incidents of the voyage. She told 
me long afterwards that I spoke in a pa- 
tronizing manner and that she resented it, 
but I was unaware of this at the time. As 
Annabel only answered me in monosylla- 
bles and Mr. and Mrs. Thorold had not 
much to say, I was glad when Ernest ab- 
sorbed the attention of us all by talking 
about his dog. The animal had distem- 
per, and appeared, from his account, to 
be in a wretched condition. 

“ T have often heard,” remarked Anna- 
bel thoughtfully, “that genius is allied to 
insanity, but I never believed it until the 
other day when I was reading that Raphael 
had painted a picture of the twelve apostles. 
in distemper. It was a very odd idea to 
imagine them all ill at once, was it not?” 

I do not know whether this extraordi- 
nary mistake grated upon me more be- 
cause of the sacrilege toward the great 
painter or toward the unfortunate apostles. 

“Distemper,” I said, “is a term used 
for an old method of mixing paints. The 
colors were mixed with water and some 
kind of sticky substance, sometimes the 
white of an egg. The word is taken from 
the Italian a tempera, and the French en 
détrempe. tis very natural that it should 
have confused you.” 

“ Oh,” said Annabel, who had listened 
to me with grave interest, “that accounts 
for it. I thought it was odd.” 

As she seemed more at her ease now, I 
fell into conversation with her, asking 
what she found to employ her time so far 
from the centres of civilization: “ For,” I 
said, “I suppose you have left school?” 

“No, I have not left school,” she said. 

I was surprised at this, for I knew her 
to be nearly twenty years old. 

“Do you still go to school?” I asked. 

‘*No,” she replied in the same matter- 
of-fact tone; “I never went to school, so 
I could not leave it.” 

“ Then I suppose you study at home ?” 

“ Oh yes, continually; I seldom do any- 
thing else.” 

“That must be delightful. What is 
your favorite study?” 

“ Greek.” 

I was excessively surprised, and looked 
to see if she were in earnest; but she 
appeared very much in earnest. 

“Is not Greek very difficult? What 
makes you like it so much?” 

“TI have not read much as yet,” she 
said; “ but the very grammar is interest- 
ing because it suggests such a different 
standpoint. There is atense of the Greek 


verb called the paulo post future, which 
of course refers to the time after the death 
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of St. Paul. A curious thing, is it not, to 
think of a time when men looked upon a 
follower of St. Paul as a thing of the 
future, the coming man in fact, instead of 
an effete specimen?” 

I tried to appear as if I had not noticed 
her mistake, but the effort was . useless, 
for Ernest and his father laughed. It 
seemed better to explain the cause of their 
laughter to her. 

“Paulo and fost are Latin words. Post 
means ‘after,’ and Jaulo ‘by a little ;’ 
the tense refers to time a little after some 
other time.” 

“A little after the death of St. Paul?” 
asked Annabel. 

“ No, it has nothing to do with St. Paul. 
It means a little after anything.” 

“Or after anybody?” asked Annabel, 
lifting her grey eyes with a puzzled look. 

It would be hard to tell how difficult I 
found it to form any answer; my ideas 
became entirely confused. 

“I do not think you quite understand,” 
I said. 

All the others laughed, even my aunt. 

“ You had better not try to teach her, 
Richard,” she said gently; “I fear she is 
hopelessly ignorant.” 

“ The things we do not know are always 
more than those we do,” I replied hastily. 

Annabel listened to my remark with 
serious attention. ‘I assure you,” she 
said, “I have the most ardent desire to 
learn everything, and I thank you very 
much for the help you have given me. 
Ernest never explains anything to me.” 
This last was said with a very severe 
glance at her cousin, which caused him to 
blush and make an effort to control his 
laughter. Mr. Thorold changed the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

I did not notice what they were talking 
about for a few minutes, for I was think- 
ing about Annabel. I felt perplexed, 
although I hardly knew why, and annoyed. 
At last I observed that she was talking 
again, and with the same curious com- 
posure of manner and voice I had no- 
ticed before. All in the room, including 
the servants, were listening to her with 
interest. 

“So the butcher and baker and candle- 
stick maker, and the barber and carpen- 
ter, in fact all the young braves of the 
village, assembled at our gate last night 
to calm the wounded feelings of the ghost 
by unearthing her skeleton.” 

“T hope, my love, that you were not 
disturbed by this mob,” said Mr. Thorold, 
looking at his wife anxiously. “I am 
sorry I spent the night in town.” 
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“T did not hear of it till just now,” she 
replied tranquilly. 

“ Ernest and I went out,” said Annabel. 
“We heard them talking. They wanted 
to dig under the stones by Old Bossé’s 
house to see if he had buried his murdered 
wife there, but he came to the door with 
his gun under one arm and his bull-dog 
under the other, and they decided to put 
it off till another time.” 

“Did he really murder her?” asked 
her uncle. “If you understand the story 
I wish you would explain it.” 

“Once upon a time,” began Annabel, 
without the slightest hesitation, “ here, in 
this happy, level, farming country, there 
lived a worthy French couple of the name 
of Roi, who rejoiced in two children, a 
girl anda boy. When they died they left 
their farm, which was very large, to be 
divided equally between the two. The 
son, who was much the elder, married, 
prospered on his farm, and had forty-two 
children.” 

“ My love, forty-two!” said Mrs. Tho- 
rold mildly. 

“Well, forty-two more or less,” said 
Annabel. “Adozen atany rate. There 
is Jean the priest, and Paul the baker, and 
Eugéne the butcher, in short there is one 
in every trade, and a number of daughters 
who are well married, but all these have 
very little to do with the tale.” 

“ Tell it quicker,” said her uncle. 

Annabel went on much quicker, but in 
the same soft voice. “ Daughter, who 
had half the land, married young farmer 
named Desbarrat. Desbarrat died leaving 
widow and infant son. Son’s name was 
Gabriel. Here entereth the hero of the 
tale. Widow married old miser called 
Bossé. Bossé beat his wife. Son grew 
up badly and ran away. Wife remained 
with her husband until ten years ago, and 
then made a will bequeathing her property 
to him and departed.” 

“‘ Departed this life?” I asked, as An- 
nabel suddenly paused. 

“That is just as you choose to think,” 
she replied. ‘ Her husband says that she 
went away one morning to find her son 
and never returned. The old doctor at 
St. Luc says he met her that day five 
miles out on the road going to Quebec; 
but he is old and half blind. All that we 
know certainly is that she is gone, and 
since then old Bossé, who lives opposite 
our gate, has gathered all the stones off 
his farm and made a heap of them ina 
certain place near his house. He has 
shown a morbid dislike to have these 





stones touched or spoken of, and the peo- 
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ple think that he buried her there and is 
trying to hide the grave. If J wished to 
conceal a grave I should put the stones 
where it was not, instead of where it was; 
but the people here do not seem to have 
thought of that.” 

“ There’s the murder for you,” said 
Ernest, who was listening to the relation 
of this tale with lively satisfaction, “now 
let us have the romance.” 

Annabel began again without pausing 
a moment. “ For the romance I must lead 
your thoughts backward to the household 
of the brother, whose name is of course 
like his father’s before him, Roi. ‘Old 
Roi’ he is commonly called. I told you 
he had many prosperous sons and many 
well-to-do married daughters, but I have 
yet to relate that he has another daughter, 
the youngest and fairest of all, who still 
remains in the old homestead, partly to 
gladden the hale old age of her parents 
and partly because her sisters have al- 
ready secured all the available young men. 
Her name is Therése, and here entereth 
the heroine. Therése is fair, her eyes are 
blue, her hair is soft and smooth and 
brown, her cheeks are pink-and-white. 
She is gentle, truthful, pious, and until 
quite lately, she was loverless. About 
three weeks ago, what was this maiden’s 
surprise and joy, upon going out one 
morning to water the flowers which she 
tends at her father’s door, to find a hand- 
some young man there who kissed her and 
called her his cousin. What could Therése 
do but fall in love with him instantly? 
This young man went on to explain to the 
Roi family that he was Gabriel Desbarrat, 
that he had been living in New York and 
driving a good trade there until lately, 
when he had had a vision in which his 
mother’s ghost appeared to him and told 
him that she had been murdered by her 
husband, and that her soul could have no 
rest till he was punished and her son had 
possession of the land. At that, he had 
sold his business ata great sacrifice, and 
had come to his native place to avenge 
the death of his mother and spend the 
remainder of his life on the farm. He de- 
manded of his uncle and cousins that they 
should stand by him and see justice done, 
and he handsomely offered to marry 
Therése as soon as he got the farm. This 
last shows again a spirit of self-sacrifice 
with which I am quite struck. The young 
man seems determined to sacrifice himself 
for his relatives, dead and alive.” 

Mr. Thorold’s business did not bring 
him into contact with the country people ; 
his offices were at Quebec. 
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knew little and cared less about the affairs 
of his humbler neighbors. He began in 
a cold, indifferent way to explain to me 
the nature of lynch-law, and the possi- 
bility of its being used in this case. The 
regular law could do nothing, as there was 
no evidence against the old man. The 
belief that the woman had gone to her son 
had prevailed until it was too late to find 
traces of the murder, if murder there had 
been. Should his neighbors choose to 
gather at night and hang the suspected 
man it appeared quite possible that they 
in their turn would not be punished for 
the crime, as it would be hard to obtain 
evidence against any one in particular 
where all were implicated alike, and the 
strength of the police force in the country 
at that time was not such as to grapple 
with the difficulty. This young fellow, 
Gabriel Desbarrat, had been doing his 
utmost to excite the neighborhood to tak- 
ing the execution of his step-father into 
their own hands. 

“ And that’s what they’ll do,” exclaimed 
Ernest warmly, “and quite right too.” 

“‘ Nothing could be more barbarous and 
detestable,” replied his father. 

“It’s the only form of justice that's 
available,” said Ernest, ‘and nothing is 


.more barbarous and detestable than injus- 


tice.” 

“ T am ashamed of you,” said Mr. Tho- 
rold. We had risen from the table, and, 
saying this, he conducted his wife into the 
drawing-room. 

“ At least I care something for the wel- 
fare of the people about me,” said the boy 
sulkily, turning to me. “Father doesn’t 
care whether they all live or die; and 
there’s Annabel” —he lifted his hand 
and pointed to the girl who had not yet 
left the room—‘“there’s Annabel, she 
does nothing but make game of them all. 
If she saw aman murdering his wife to- 
morrow, she would stand and quiz him, 
just as she has been quizzing you to- 
night.” 

“ Quizzing me!” 

“ Ernest,” said Annabel gently. 

He stopped suddenly in the explanation 
he was about to make. Whatever he 
might say of her, it was quite clear that 
she had more authority over him than any- 
body else. Holding up an admonishing 
finger she went backwards out of the 
room into a square, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, and we followed her. Doors and 
windows were open wide to the summer 
evening, to the whisper of trees and 
grasses, to the breath of dew falling on 
heated lawns, to the last soft chirp of birds 
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and the first ray of stars in the serene 


distance. The darkness was just begin- 
ning to gather in the foliage outside and 
among the stags’ horns that were heaped 
together in the corners of the hall. An- 
nabel preceded us, walking backwards. 
She was such a slight, grey thing, clad in 
her soft, grey gown, her white face sur- 
mounted by a crown of hair dusky as 
darkness itself, her grey eyes looking at 
us with an expression half mischievous, 
half pathetic, that she seemed like the 
angel of twilight, calm, inscrutable. 

“I shall tell you exactly what I think 
about it,” said Annabel, bringing down 
the upraised finger on the palm,of her 
other hand in a gentle, business-like way, 
as if all doubt on the subject must be for- 
ever removed by the explanation she was 
about to make. “One day some years 
ago Ernest went out 1iding on a rather 
mischievous colt. When he did not come 
home at the right time I jumped to the 
conclusion that he had beenhurt. I went 
down the road in great anxiety, and as I 
was going I met old Mrs. McGill. Mrs. 
McGill was stout. She wore a China 
crape shawl and gold spectacles. When 
I told her my fears she looked at me very 
wisely and said, ‘Well, my dear, your 
cousin may have met with an accident,’ 
and after an impressive pause she added, 
‘and then again, he may not.’ Since then, 
whenever I am tempted to form an opin- 
ion on a subject of which I am really 
ignorant, I think of Mrs. McGill.” 

Ernest gave the rug. on the floor an 
angry kick. “It’s all very well to talk 
that way,” he said, “ but I tell you, before 
the summer’s out you'll see some changes 
in this place. You'll see that old wretch 
hanged and Therése and Gabriel settled 
on the farm.” 

“And you,” I added mentally, “ may 
see your favorite cousin preparing to leave 
you for a home of her own.” For at the 
time, in spite of the fact that she had made 
game of me, I was completely under a 
spell. 

“ Oh ! no,” said Annabel quietly, with an 
equal, indifferent emphasis on each small 
word, 

“And why not, oh queen?” I said, for 
the moment half deluded into the belief 
that she had answered my thought in an- 
swering Ernest’s words. 

* Because —— ” said Annabel. 

“* Because’ is a woman’s reason,” I 
answered. 

Annabel paused beside a latticed win- 
dow, and as she answered she put up her 


small, soft fingers and touched the glass | 
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as a child would curiously feel an object 


it did not understand. ‘“ Because,” she 
said wistfully, “in real life for the most 
part things do not happen in a striking 
manner; they go on as they are. We 
think we can foresee changes because we 
take our ideas from romances, but ro- 
mances are like history, they deal only 
with the wars and alliances of life and 
leave out the long decades of peace and 
unobserved development. When I write 
a novel I shall truly hold the mirror up to 
nature’s face. It shall be full of ghosts 
which men create for themselves. There 
shall be no murder, except that common 
one when a man hateth his brother in his 
heart; no will, for no one will have any- 
thing worth bequeathing. The woman 
shall not be beautiful, the man shall not 
marry her; and there shall be no begin- 
ning to the tale and no end, for nothing 
that is real ever begins or ends.” 

“I do not know what you mean,” I 
said, for the moment failing to grasp her 
thought. 

She was looking off beyond the dim 
horizon, where the tinted light, becalmed 
in earth’s air, was melting into the blank 
of the ether which is to us infinite space. 
“We are the result of God’s past,” she 
said, “and we are going on into his 
eternity.” 

There was an echo of weariness in her 
tone; at that moment she must have been 
very weary of the monotony of her life. 
Ernest had left us. My soul mutinied 
against my reason and rose into my eyes 
as I spoke to her. “ But there are wars 
and alliances in real life ; and the conven- 
tional end of the tale, when peace is signed 
and all is love and bliss, for the hour at 
least, is on the whole the true one, for 
what all men seek most men at some time 
realize, and our lives have climaxes though 
not conclusions.” 

She returned my glance with some curi- 
osity, I thought, but she only gave the 
slight shrug of her shoulders so common 
among the French, and, with its inevitable 
“sais pas,” she went into the drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER il. 


In the time that followed, the long, 
warm days passed on in indistinct succes- 
sion, like visions in a changeful dream. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorold had received me 
kindly, and the young people had admitted 
me to their home life with frank good na- 
ture, but, beyond this, my entrance had 
not created a ripple on the smootli surface 
of their domestic doings. Mrs. Thorold 
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did not. leave her room until noon, and 
before that, though Annabel flitted hither 
and thither in her summer muslins, she 
was never to be found two minutes in the 
same place. The ladies always drove out 
in the afternoon and spent the rest of the 
day with their embroidery in the drawing- 
room. One day to them was exactly like 
another. At first Ernest took me with 
him in all his sports until I knew the 
country. We went riding, boating, and 
fishing ; the season for shooting was not 
yetcome. The flood of the broad Riche- 
lieu, brim to its level banks, flowed just 
beside the house which was the ancient 
seigniory, little remodelled, and standing 
on a slight rising ground in a magnificent 
grove of pine and poplar. For the rest, it 
was, as Annabel said, “a level, pleasant 
farming country,” where grain in all shades 
of delicate green grew leisurely around 
us, squared in fields like a large patchwork 
quilt spread out to cover the brown earth. 
Near us upon the river was the bridge 
leading to St. Luc, which seemed a dull 
little town, with some bustle, however, in 
its business part, where it drove a trade 
by means of barges which crept sleepily 
up the river and floated down again, bound 
whither I neither knew nor cared. 

Mr. Thorold spent every spare moment 
in considering with me the size and style of 
the portrait. We discussed at much length 
the subject of the dress and surroundings, 
and consulted everyone. Ernest received 
every suggestion with enthusiastic ap- 
proval, Mrs. Thorold with apparent inter- 
est and real indifference; but when we 
appealed to Annabel she replied playfully, 
that, as she was her aunt’s tire-woman, 
she would dress her exactly as she chose, 
and she did not care to discuss the subject 
with us. 

The day for the first sitting came at last. 
A small room at the top of the house had 
been allotted to me for a studio, and I had 
spent much time in arranging it, as Mrs. 
Thorold and Annabel were to spend part 
of every day there with me. Mr. Thorold 
had somewhat fussily decided on each de- 
tail concerning the picture, and he left for 
town in the morning charging me with a 
hundred minute directions; but when 
Annabel brought her aunt up for the sitting 
I saw at once that the dress was something 
entirely different from anything we had 
ever suggested. 

“Ts it not right?” asked Mrs. Thorold 
in tranquil surprise. “ Annabel put it on.” 

Annabel had not only done this, but she 
went to work instantly to alter the sur- 





roundings to suit the dress. 
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“That will not do. 
You may claim to know more about other 
things, Annabel, but I certainly know best 


about this. Besides, I have my uncle’s 
positive instructions.” 

“ Now,” said Annabel, putting a finish- 
ing touch to the fold of the garments with 
a Satisfied air, “this lady is ready to be 
painted. Please begin.” 

“| shall certainly not take the portrait 
in that dress,” I exclaimed, feeling more 
provoked than I cared to show. 

“ Then I shall have to paint her myself,” 
she said. ‘“ Youcame up to be painted — 
didn’t you, dear? — and you shall not be 
disappointed.” And she actually went to 
the easel and began drawing with the char- 
coal. I remained standing, leaning my 
back against the door, and moodily look- 
ing at them both. 

“The patient is not hard to draw, her 
nose is straight,” remarked Annabel, 
drawing. 

“ She is not a patient,” I said crossly. 

“She would need to be, if you keep her 
so long waiting,” she replied composedly. 

“ Aunt,” I said, “I put it to you, and 
shall abide by your decision, This is all 
contrary to my uncle’s orders. Shall I 
begin to draw or not?” 

For a moment a look of trouble and 
perplexity crossed the sweet face of the 
invalid, and then, with the happy air of 
one who has come toa difficult decision, 
she said, * You see I am up here now and 
I have this gown on, and, as I am seated, 
it would perhaps be as well that you 
should go on.” 

I was forced to take Annabel’s place at 
the easel, and I rubbed off with some as- 
perity the imps of mischief which she had 
drawn. AsI worked she entertained me 
with pointing out the various excellences 
of her arrangement. At first I did not 
answer her, but, as I drew, I was forced to 
admit to myself that her idea of the por- 
trait, although some alterations were abso- 
lutely necessary, was on the whole very 
well conceived. I did not feel the better 
pleased with her for this, and the sitting 
ended with coolness on my side and im- 
perturbable complacency on hers. 

I fully hoped and believed that upon 
his return Mr. Thorold would insist on 
having his own way, but Annabel won the 
day. I think it was a perfect equipoise of 
nerve that made her more than a match 
for us all. She had such a gentle, con- 
vincing manner that I believe she could 
have convinced the man of average intel- 
ligence that the moon was made of green 
cheese. Butin spite of the strong influ- 
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ence which she had over me, as over every 
one, I had already perceived that she had 
great faults, faults to which the unvarying 
indulgence of her aunt and uncle had op- 
posed no check. The greatest of these 
was Certainly untruthfulness; when she 
spoke it was impossible to know whether 
what she said was true or not. For exam- 
ple, after what she had told me the first 
evening at dinner I was unable to discover 
that she knew a word of Greek, or that 
she was in the habit of spending any time 
in regular study. I began to fear that her 
character had already received such a 
strong bias in the wrong direction that 
she could never make a desirable wife, but 
I do not readily give up a project I have 
once formed, and if Annabel had faults 
she had also virtues. I had ample oppor- 
tunity to watch her well during that dreamy 
midsummer weather, and thus in the reg- 
ular routine of that most indolent house- 
hold the first six weeks of my visit glided 
imperceptibly away. 

Of all in the household, Annabel alone 
was not indolent. Night and day she 
hung over her aunt with never-wearying 
solicitude and love. Towards Ernest she 
stood ever ready to act both in the capac- 
ity of guardian angel and slave. If there 
were visitors, it was Annabel who enter- 
tained them, and that with a real courtesy 
and consideration which often surprised 
me. If the servants were in trouble it 
was Annabel who bandaged the cut finger 
or bound the burn. If a hound was ill, or 
a bird wounded, or a garden plant was 
drooping, Annabel nursed it back to life 
or mourned over its loss. She was kind 
with a large-hearted, generous kindness 
which embraced everything, but it seemed 
to me to spring rather from natural im- 
pulse than from any principle of virtue; 
and with this kindness, she seemed to lack 
the far more common yet more endearing 
quality of being able to receive kindness. 
I do not know that I can explain this last 
peculiar shade of character. It would 
seem that her position at my uncle’s was 
a dependent one, yet a very little observa- 
tion would have convinced any one that 
it was infact Mr. and Mrs. Thorold who 
were dependent upon her. Gratitude 
seemed to move her rather to keep re- 
turning than to remain passively thankful. 
She was not able to hold her mind in an 
attitude of dependence on any one. What- 
ever one offered to her of friendship, of 
affection, of attention, or solicitude, she 
barely accepted and returned fourfold. 
When I remarked this I said to myself, 
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“ Poor child, she has never had the chance 
of learning to depend on or confide in any 
one. Her relatives are kindness itself, 
but she is not, and cannot be, first in the 
love of any of them.” Yet when I rea- 
soned in this way I was confronted with 
the evident fact thatshe was happy. Her 
happiness indeed was like a spring which 
constantly bubbled over in sparkling mirth 
from some deep hidden well of self-satis- 
faction. I frankly confess that her char- 
acter puzzled me. She would listen to a 
garrulous beggar’s tedious tale of woe 
with a patience and sympathy which in 
itself was more comforting to the poor 
soul than the alms she gave; yet the mo- 
ment the door was closed she would turn 
in fits of laughter and caricature the 
whole story for our benefit, with a dra- 
matic effect which was inimitable and an 
inaccuracy which was to me very distress- 
Ing. 4 

Her ideas upon religion also were in- 
definite and somewhat frivolous. She 
told me one day that she had never been 
able to make herself want to go to heaven, 
till it occurred to her that our Father in 
heaven must himself love fun because he 
had created the sense of it. “No one,” 
she said, “could look out upon creation 
with intelligent eyes and not perceive the 
large element of fun in its composition, 
and are we in future ages to become wiser 
than our Creator?” It was not easy for me 
to give any answer at the moment, and yet 
it appeared to me that there was a light- 
ness in the way she spoke about sacred 
things which was hardly becoming. 
There was, in fact,so much in her nature 
which was beautiful that her very faults 
were more glaring on that account. I 
could not help feeling pained to see so 
sweet a disposition marred by the results 
of neglect and ill-training. After some 
thought I decided that I would venture to 
show my regard for her more openly, and 
try, by drawing her into sympathy with 
myself, to influence her for good. There 
was certainly no self-denial in this resolu- 
tion, the self-denial had rather been that 
hitherto I had restrained myself from pay- 
ing her any attention which might raise 
hopes in her mind that I might not be able 
to fulfil. 

Not long after, in pursuance of this 
resolution, I obtained permission to take 
Annabel for a walk; and thus it happened 
that one day we went together out of the 
old stone house, out into the summer after- 
noon. The country road was fringed on 





either side with wild white camomile; at 
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each step, as Annabel’s skirt brushed the 
starry blossoms, the perfume was wafted 
into the air around us. We passed old 
Bossé’s house with the ill-famed cairn at 
theside. Familiar as I had grown with it, 
I could not pass it without a thrill of hor- 
ror. Alittle further we met pretty The- 
rése herself, walking and talking with 
Gabriel Desbarrat. I had often seen 
Therése Roi before, for she played the 
organ in the little church, and led in the 
chants, while her many brothers joined in 
with heavy bass. A fine set of men these 
brothers were, with their French shaven 
faces and well-set figures. Honesty and 
peace were written on each countenance. 
Gabriel Desbarrat did not please me as 
well, and I said so to Annabel as we 
passed the lovers on the road. 

‘“‘ Gabriel is a clever man,” she replied, 
‘for he has won the affection of the neigh- 
borhood ; how long he may keep it is an- 
other question.” 

“T wish,” I said, “that you would tell 
me what you really think about this mur- 
der; for it appears incredible to me that 
a strong-minded woman should sink out of 
sight like a stone in the sea unless she 
had been murdered.” 

“Yes,” said Annabel, “it does seem in- 
credible.” 

“IT see no reason why we should try to 
believe what is incredible when there is 
the other explanation. It is scandalous 
that the thing has not been looked into 
before. Have you any reason for believ- 
ing old Bossé incapable of the deed ?” 

“No, so far as I know he may be as 
complete a villain as one reads of in a 
book. He is a miser and certainly ap- 
pears to have cheated his wife out of her 
property, for itis hardly possible that she 
should have made a will solely in his 
favor, except under compulsion. He has, 
they say, a great kindness for animals. 
His wife was a good housekeeper and a 
shrewish woman, and he insisted upon 
keeping the hens and young lambs in the 
kitchen during the cold weather. That 
was certainly trying to a woman with some 
aspirations after gentility. Once he was 
nursing a little pig with a broken leg, and 
his wife in a passion threw it out into the 
yard. He beat her for this, and that is the 
story the neighbors tell when they wish to 
prove that he was able to murder her.” 

“I cannot make out,” I said, “ whether 
you are taking her side or his.” 

“I have simply told you all I know 
about them,” she replied; but she re- 
marked a few moments after that the 
couple we had met on the road seemed 
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excited, and that she hoped, for Ernest’s 
sake, there would be no more trouble. 

I exclaimed at this: “ You cannot surely 
fear that he would join in a plot to get rid 
of the old man!” She did not reply, but 
there was a look of pain and apprehension 
on her face. 

“‘ Suppose,” I said, “that we do not talk 
any more this afternoon upon a subject 
which is so fraught with the troubles of 
humanity?” and I asked her at the same 
time to turn with me out of the highway 
into a meadow that lay by the side. I 
suggested this a little timidly, for I was 
accustomed to see her manage all things 
with a high hand, but that happy day An- 
nabel had no will but mine. 

It was not a warmday. The wind came 
upon us in short, rude gusts, and in the 
sky it tossed the clouds about so that the 
sunlight fell upon the land in moving 
tracts. Annabel was habited in a coarse 
grey cloak which wrapped her from head 
to foot in its loose folds; a cowl or hood 
hung from her shoulders. It was a cloak 
such as was not uncommon in the fashion 
of the day, but Annabel, clad in it, looked 
not like a girl, but like a fair young friar 
come from some order of the past. The 
meadow was a large, swampy bit of land 
between the highway and the river, and 
our path across it was a moss-grown road 
of logs, running through pasture level, lush 
and green, in which red cattle browsed. 
Here and there were reedy pools, and 
here and there were groves of spreading 
maple-trees, with a fern carpet at their 
roots. There were a thousand thousand 
flowers in the grass, delicate rather than 
brilliant in their hues, except the irises 
around the pools, which raised their gold 
and purple crests among the reeds. Trees 
and ferns, reeds and grass, shook joyously 
in the wind, and the pools rippled with it. 
In spite of all the damp luxuriance there 
was nothing sickly in the air, it was a 
wholesome, happy place; and it was all 
ours, for we two, between flying cloud and 
flowered earth, walked all alone. 

I talked, because I did not care to help 
myself, of the fierce and foolish hermits 
of the infant Church, and of the later 
mendicant friars, yoked, with pious but 
mistaken zeal, to perpetual vows. As I 
talked I wondered much if Annabel had 
any consciousness of the masquerade she 
was playing. When she turned her head to 
listen I .was astonished to see how per- 
fectly this wayward, frivolous girl could 
fill the monkish garb, for, by some strange 
illusion of the dress, it seemed to me that 
| I could trace a holy ardor and an inward 
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spiritual light which would not have 
shamed a new-vowed neophyte. 

Sometimes a bull-frog intoned a note of 
solemn warning, as we passed, or a red- 
breast thrush trilled out his passion to 
us, and, though Annabel listened to me 
quietly, I could not but see that she found 
much more amusement in the bull-frogs 
and the thrushes. After all, was she not, 
like them, only a creature of the place? 
Perhaps this was the clue to her perplex- 
ing character. We have not all the same 
moral responsibility, and may there not be 
some amongst mortals wearing the dress 
of humanity yet lacking the immortal part ? 
It might be that her mind was merely the 
offspring of the wind and sunshine of this 
Canadian wilderness, a thing as wild, as 
little to be trained, as the pale convolvulus 
which hung upon the reeds. I thought this 
sadly, for I felt that day that I loved her. 

Whether a child of the wind or not, 
Annabel had no knowledge of the art of 
sauntering. She must walkas though she 
had an object, although for once in her life 
she had none; and so, much too soon to 
my thinking, we reached the end of the 
road that led to nowhere. There was no 
shore to the river, for the water had 
brimmed over into the grass; our path 
led us to the very brink, and then suddenly 
lost itself and was not. There was a rude 
boat lying half in the water and half upon 
the path ; its old grey oars, spread out on 
either side like wings, moved with the 
leaping of the river. Very different this 
from Ernest’s graceful shallop, but, as 
there seemed nothing else to be done, I 
asked Annabel to get intoit. Without a 
word she took her seat at the stern and 
drew the rudder cords round her waist. 
What this unwonted docility might fore- 
bode I could not tell; it was not often that 
Annabel left the anxieties of the house- 
hold behind, but that afternoon she seemed 
thoroughly imbued with the tranquil free- 
dom of nature allaround her. She did not 
talk much, she seemed indifferent as to 
where she went or what she did, but there 
was a peaceful happiness in her eyes which 
made me well content that I had brought 
her. 

The wind was falling; white clouds 
were gathering. A slight shower fell as I 
pushed off the boat, which made Annabel 
draw her cowl over her head, and thus she 
steered me out upon the stream. Our 
rowing was as aimless as our walk had 
been. I could not manage the oars as 


skilfully as Ernest did, and I felt, each 
stroke that I took, that Annabel noted this. 
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Pretty soon I laid them down and said, 
“ Annabel, I want to talk to you about 
something.” 

** Speak,” she said idly. 

I began in a playful voice, although I 
was much inearnest. “I have been living 
in the same house with you for six weeks, 
and I cannot help observing that you do 
not always tell the truth. Indeed, it often 
seems to me that the greater part of what 
you say is untrue.” 

“Yes?” she said, as if sufficiently in- 
terested to hear more. 

“But surely,” I cried, startled, “you 
cannot be willing that I should accuse you 
of telling falsehoods ?” 

“That depends upon what you call 
‘telling falsehoods,’” she said, dabbling 
her hand in the water. 

“And what do you call it?” 

“ Suppose,” she said — speaking slowly, 
and evidently thinking out her argument 
as she spoke — “suppose I were to tell 
you that the river about here was safe, 
when all the time I knew it to be full of 
dangerous under-currents ; or suppose you 
asked me just now what I saw ahead, and 
I should say that I saw an ostrich on a 
rock, drinking tea with anelk! Fromone 
point of view these two statements would 
seem equally untrue, yet the one would be 
wicked and the other harmless because 
the untruth is evident, it deceives no 
one.” 

“ But are you sure that all the falsehoods 
you tell are as evidently untrue as that 
one? You know them to be untrue but 
are you sure that other people do?” 

“If people are stupid enough to believe 
what is impossible, or very improbable, 
how can I help it?” 

“It seems to me that you could help it 
by not telling such things,” I said. ‘“ But 
there is another evil to be feared which is 
as great. Do you not think by this con- 
stant practice that you will gradually lose 
your own sense of truth? Are you sure 
that it is always clear to your own mind 
what is true and what is not?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am sure that I 
recognize clearly the difference between 
what I believe to be fact and what is my. 
own fiction. The border-land between 
them is not at all misty.” 

“We have been speaking of stories that 
are totally untrue,” I said, “but when you 
are telling a true story and exaggerate it, 
what then? How then are we to distin- 
guish between the true and false?” 

“I grant you,” she said, still speaking 





slowly, “that that is a graver fault than 
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the other, but whether what appears to 
you exaggeration be an evil or not would 
depend upon how and why it was done. 
You are an artist. You know that if two 
men sit down to paint the same thing the 
one will fill his canvas with cold browns 
and neutral tints, while the other will have 
a hundred bright colors in little dashes 
here and there. Is it that one man is un- 
true, or is it that, with a keener eye, he 
sees more truth than the other? If we 
have a photograph of a scene and a draw- 
ing of it by some great artist, no educated 
person will deny that the drawing is the 
truer of the two; yet the photograph is 
the copy, the drawing is only an inaccu- 
rate suggestion. Therocks are not in the 
same places, the foliage is differently com- 
posed, the shadows are not where they are 
now, but where they were an hour ago; 
but the true character, the soul of the 
scene is there, and the drawing is true.” 

I was a little at a loss to know how to 
answer this sophistry. In a few minutes 
Annabel spoke again, as slowly, but with 
a sadder tone, as if more determined to 
express her meaning than to express her- 
self well. 

** You know what our house is, and how 
dull and monotonous the days are, one 
after another, all alike. Aunt is too ill to 
find occupation for herself, and if she were 
not amused I think she would die. It is 
very dull for Uncle Thorold, when he 
comes home in the evening, and Ernest ” 
— she paused— “Ernest is not a child 
now, and there are othér places besides 
home; and I am not clever, I am not 
pretty as some girls are, and I can keep 
them all laughing day after day with this 
nonsense; may it not be the least of two 
evils?” 

“ Annabel,” I said, “you are kindness 
itself. I know well that your whole life is 
given cheerfully for others, but you cannot 
seriously think that it is right to do wrong 
that good may come.” 

“ But it is mo¢ wrong,” she said, in that 
geatle tone of conviction against which I 
felt it was useless to argue. 

“1 shall not say any more just now,” I 
said, “I am sure you will think it over, 
and perhaps come to see itasI do. And 
now,” I added, taking up my oars, “ you 
may lecture me on any subject you like; 
I promise to take pattern by you, and bear 
it meekly. I await thy lecture, oh queen.” 


But Annabel had no lecture to give, and 
we rowed in silence up the milky river, 
which was quieting itself as the wind was 
falling. 


It would be impossible to de- 
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scribe how well the mork’s hood became 
Annabel; the wind had given some faint 
color to her cheeks, and her calm grey 
eyes looked out at me from the deep shade 
of the hood, like the eyes of a spirit which 
had not learned to understand its own ex- 
istence. The whole artist’s soul that was 
in me was taken captive by the place and. 
the hour and my strange companion. 
Sometimes it seemed to me that I was in 
very truth rowing up the lovely stream 
with a gentle eremite of solitary piety, and 
again I could hardly divest my mind of 
the belief that my companion was neither 
hermit nor woman, but some wild spirit 
of the place who had donned the holy 
garb in order to deceive my human weak- 
ness. “She is like Undine,” I thought, 
and then I remembered with a sudden 
sense of joy that Undine had received her 
soul by union with a Christian knight. 

As we were rowing, the sun had been 
setting. The cloud canopy raised itself 
from the horizon with a fringe of flame, 
and the sun went down like a scarlet ball. 
It left a ruddy band half encircling the 
earth, and warm shadows gathered every- 
where upon the landscape. On either side 
of the level banks we saw the peaceful 
farm-lands stretching back, and beyond 
was the Canadian forest, with its sky-line 
broken, as it always is, by the sharp spikes 
of giant pine-trees lifted here and there 
above the rest. My attention was sud- 
denly arrested by seeing Annabel’s little 
hand stretched out to point at something 
behind me. I turned and saw that the 
rays from the colored cloud had so fallen 
upon the water that, a few yards ahead 
of us, it was dappled with an evanescent 
silver and red, like the old shot silks our 
grandmothers were wont to wear. 

“ Please row me into that pretty water,” 
said Annabel. 

I rowed on, for a moment beguiled into 
the fancy that I could grant her request, 
but came no nearer the color. “Do you 
not know, dear child,” I said, “that it is 
in the very nature of a reflection that it 
cannot be touched?” 

“Oh! do please row me into it,” was 
the only reply. 

So 1 rowed, and Annabel steered, and 
we chased the radiance till it suddenly 
faded. Then, noticing that darkness was 
coming quickly, I turned and hastily pulled 
into the mid-current, which swept us rap- 
idly homeward. But Annabel was pout- 
ing. 

“You are not really disappointed, are 
you?” I said, 
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“Yes, I am,” she replied wistfully. “It 
looked so blessed there. I wonder why it 
always seems that blessedness is just 
where we are not. I am sure we should 
have reached it if you had rowed faster.” 

That evening I sat watching Annabel as 
she knelt in a white lace dress before the 
log fire, holding up her hands to be warmed 
by the blaze. When I thought how 
sweetly and seriously she had answered 
me in the afternoon I felt sure that we 
had come to a better understanding, and 
that she had laid aside forever all her odd, 
contradictory ways towards me, 

Mr. Thorold spoke to her. 

“I hope you enjoyed your walk with 
Richard.” 

“ Richard enjoyed it,” said Annabel. 

“ And did not you?” said he, very much 
amused. 

“ I never, never” —she paused, giving 
each word the emphasis of great deliber- 
ation —“ never was so badly treated in 
my whole life.” 

The whole family laughed, as they usu- 
ally did when Annabel spoke. ‘ Whaton 
earth did he do?” asked Ernest, with the 
greatest curiosity. 

“ He took me out into a lonely place, into 
a very lonely place, away up the riverin an 
old cockle-shell of a boat, and there ” 
Annabel paused and amused herself by 
closing one eye and looking at the rosy 
glow through the chinks of her fingers. 

“Well, what there?” they cried. 

“ There he lectured me,” she said, shak- 
ing her head slowly. 

They all laughed again. 

“ He told me” —she continued, speak- 
ing quite seriously, but half preoccupied in 
watching the effect of the firelight upon 
her little hands — “ he told me that he was 
grieved and distressed to observe that I 
sometimes said what was not quite true.” 

Ernest gave a shout of laughter, in 
which it was evident that Mr. Thorold 
would have joined had he not feared to 
wound my feelings. ‘ Did you deny it?” 
they asked. 

“No,” she said, “alone in that little 
cockle-shell of a boat, it would not have 
been safe to contradict him, you know.” 
She went on to give an account of many 
incidents which had and had not happened 
to us, interspersed with fabled conversa- 
tions of the most ridiculous sort. We all 
laughed, it was impossible not to laugh, 
and we parted for the night without com- 
ment on my side. I was not in the best 
of humors. Whether the untruth and ex- 
aggeration of what she had said were 








evident to the others or not I could not tei.‘ to cynical minds as something quite pre- 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
JAPANESE CUSTOMS. 

THE influence of Japan has made itself 
felt in the last quarter of a century 
throughout our Western civilization. As 
time goes on, so potent is it, that it will 
reach the deep waters of our existence. 
In the world of art, for reasons which are 
now beginning to be fully known, the ad- 
miration was spontaneous ; the onslaught 
of the new ideas on the old was too vigor- 
ous to be withstood. But one is apt to 
think that Japanese influence has spent its 
force, that the area of its activity in the 
West is confined to art and has already 
been fully covered. One does not realize 
that a national spirit which has spread so 
far in one direction is at least likely to 
spread in other directions, if there. are 
equally strong impulsive forces. Of these 
forces we know next to nothing at present. 
We still have curious ideas about the dis- 
covery of these distant islands, and fancy 
that they are inhabited by strange quasi- 
cultured barbarians. We still visit Japan 
to feel the fascination of a superficial 
attraction, and do not as yet comprehend 
that we are there in the presence of a 
perfect and complex civilization. We are 
interested in the progress of the nation 
towards what we call civilization, and take 
note of it with a kind of affectionate con- 
tempt; but we ignore the existence of a 
law of gravity which governs national in- 
tercourse, and is no less sure in its opera- 
tion than the universal law which governs 
terrestrial and celestial bodies. By this 
law of mutual attraction Japan will influ- 
ence Europe as surely as Europe is influ- 
encing Japan. A critic lately wrote of 
Japanese art in these terms: “On the 
whole, the effect of Japan on Europe in 
art has been civilizing and improving.” 
Civilizing! Yes, that is the dominant 
note of the whole question. There is an 
attractive force on both sides in that 
aggregate of customs, manners, arts, and 
application of sciences which is termed a 
civilization and which exists in Japan as 
strongly developed as in Europe and 
America. In Japan this force is not con- 
fined to art; the repose of a civilization, 
perfect in its conception and logical in 
its carrying-out, is everywhere visible 
throughout the land; and it is impossible 
for us to come in contact with it without 
receiving very marked influences from it; 
without, as the critic says, being “ civil- 
ized and improved.” At first, as one comes 
to notice the characteristics of Japanese 
civilization more in detail, it reveals itself 
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posterous, as an altogether topsy-turvy, 
cart-before-the-horse sort of civilization. 
When cynicism gives place to thought, the 
more respectful term, torepov mporepov, sug- 
gests itself; respectful, I mean, as sug- 
gesting the possibility and necessity of 
reasonable examination and comparison 
with that other civilization of which we 
who serve and teach form part. 

Concerning one of the most valuable 
contributions to our stock of knowledge 
of the Japanese, a patient and exhaustive 
study of their homes, a foolish critic once 
wrote: “It must be admitted by candid 
criticism that the Japanese house is only 
a step or two above the savage’s wigwam, 
and that the Japanese temple has the 
strongest resemblance to a large, thatched 
barn. ... There is also in the Japanese 
house a uniformity of arrangement which 
seems to indicate a civilization checked 
forever in its earliest stage.... Mr. 
Morse has much to say on the luxury of 
unsuperfluity in a Japanese house; but 
this luxury is obviously the result of an 
extremely limited civilization which knows 
few wants. That which distinguishes Jap- 
anese art and house-building from those 
of real savages is, that, as far as they go, 
the former are products of true artistic 
consciousness.” Concerning one of the 
products of that “extremely limited civil- 
ization,” the lustre of those mysterious 
metals, shakudo and shibuichi, another 
critic has written: “It is one or other of 
these agencies ” (wl ich he had accurately 
described) “that gives the patina to all 
Japanese metals, and they are understood 
by that nation in a way never arrived at 
by any other people.” 

These two short extracts from contem- 
porary criticism are illustrative of the two 
ways — the foolish and the wise, the igno- 
rant and the learned —in which we are 
accustomed to see Japan dealt with. I 
should like to know what he who wrote 
about the “few wants” knewofthem. It 
has taken the patient author of the “ Arts 
of Japan” many months of arduous study 
to unravel the means whereby one of 
those wants is satisfied, and he himself 
would be the first to admit that his inves- 
tigations have but brought him to the 
threshold of the underlying science which 
is far more highly organized than that 
which creates the means of providing for 
similar wants in Western countries. The 
lustre of metals is only one example among 
thé many delightful ways in which the 
want of things to charm the eye is satisfied. 

Civilization, then, means the satisfac- 
tion of the wants of existence ; but as they 
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vary with every change of latitude and 
longitude, and some form of satisfying 
them exists everywhere (for necessity be- 
gets her children all the world over), the 
term, as we understand it, has come to 
mean the highest form of satisfaction of 
the greatest number of wants. 

Now, nothing, I think, is more astonish- 
ing with regard to Japan than the appre- 
ciation of her characteristics by Europeans 
when they at length understand them. 
Nor is it only the case with regard to 
wants peculiar to Japanese, but to those 
common to them and to us. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, publicly recording the first im- 
pressions of his visit, said: “I feel that 
the impression will be enduring when I 
say that Japan astonishes, absorbs, de- 
lights, fascinates, and wholly contents 
me.” We were disposed to cavil at what 
seemed the exuberance of post-prandial 
oratory; but what he said was absolutely 
and entirely true, and not of himself alone, 
but of everybody. The more we see and 
know of Japanese civilization, the less we 
are able to deny that its methods, in a 
great number of points, are wholly satis- 
factory and entirely contenting; that they 
will be missed when we get back to “ civ- 
ilization;” and that we shall probably 
introduce them for our own comfort and 
recommenda them to our friends. 

Of the pictorial art of Japan I need say 
nothing here. It came to usas something 
not far short of a revelation. I appeal to 
the judgment of the friendly critic. It has 
“civilized and improved ” us, it has long 
since ceased to be merely curious, and 
though the pictorial art of Japan has lim- 
its, its decorative and ornamental art has 
none. In the West, in spite of Gothic 
masters and Renaissance pupils, in spite 
of fantastic estheticism and Queen Anne 
revivals, we have long been compelled to 
admit that for beauty and grace, for flow- 
ing curves, for imagination and wealth of 
fancy, we are not the swift ones in the 
race. And of that other branch of deco- 
rative art which concerns itself with the 
setting-off of beautiful things in a beauti- 
ful way, a week in Japan is enough to 
teach the veriest Philistine that it is a sub- 
ject of which we Westerns know next to 
nothing. The fancies and follies of our 
“high art culture” are only the germs, 
the barest rudiments of an exact science 
which the Japanese have created, and 
which is so widely diffused among the 
people that the coolie who draws you 
through the street is a past-master in it. 

This art, which is the ezabodiment of 
all that is graceful in the national charac- 
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ter, derives not a little of its charm from 
its power to weave into its purposes every- 
thing in nature which has a line of beauty. 
The simple, natural wood decoration, 
which is so common in the Japanese 
house, is at the same time one of its ‘most 


charming and attractive features. It is: 


one of the things one longs to transport, 
and, not find, but make, a fitting place for 
in the wilderness of a modern British 
house. How strange it must sound to 
some ears! These houses, only one re- 
move from the hovel of the ancient Briton, 
without a chimney, too, with much clay 
plastered on the walls, and straw strewn 
upon the floor in the shape of delicate 
white mats, have not one but twenty at- 
tractive features. With our bazaar-like 
tastes we possibly find something wanting 
in its unadorned simplicity ; and yet, after 
two or three days spent in this “hovel ” 
there is not a traveller who has been to 
Japan but will descant by the hour on its 
perfections and the supremely harmonious 
taste of the whole. 

When I pass through the sliding paper 
windows on to the verandah, and find the 
stepping-stones set just where I want 
them to lead me to the garden, I at once 
lose myself in admiration of the mysteries 
of that science which trains the trees and 
flowering shrubs, and sets in order the 
features of the landscape garden. The 
principle which pervades it all is assuredly 
not an uncivilized one, namely, to let the 
eye wherever it may wander rest on some- 
thing beautiful ; not to ignore the smallest 
of nature’s works, and to seek to obtain 
from everything something to add to the 
sum of a day’s delights. 

A beautifully ordered garden, a house 
whose claim to our admiration lies only in 
its severe simplicity, relieved perhaps by 
a single spot of vivid color, by flowers in 
a costly vase, and by an occasional sug- 
gestion of a hidden and neglected mag- 
nificence as the sunlight catches the 
mellowed gold of a screen, are these all? 
Surely the eye must weary in the end of 
these things; the lust of the eye must 
have been subjugated out of all existence 
if it can rest content here. Well, the 
Japanese know better than we do what is 
wearisome to the eye and what is restful. 
We have decided in favor of a heteroge- 
neous accumulation of things, wherein the 
beauties of shape and texture are lost, 
where the colors annihilate one another, 
and where the skill of the individual work- 
man yields to amazement at the length of 
purse which enabled the individual pur- 
chaser to “get together” so motley an 
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assortment. The Japanese idea is the 
very reverse of this. If you would won- 
der at his purchasing power, he may by 
chance open for you the doors of his go- 
downs, where you may count the wooden 
boxes by the score; but his analysis of 
pleasure has led him to the conclusion 
that by emphasis alone can we arrive at 
the due appreciation of beauty in form and 
color, and of the skill and craft to which 
texture of surfaces, minuteness of manip- 
ulation, and fineness of weaving bear wit- 
ness. The treasures of the godown are 
not forgotten; they wait their turn to be 
set out and then receive their due meed 
of praise from honored guests. 

I pass rapidly from the arts to social 
intercourse, the degree of polish to which 
it attains being no small index of the per- 
fection of the system which produces it. 

A very little intercourse with the Japan- 
ese reveals one essential feature of civil- 
ization, the existence of a system of social 
rules. Whena greater familiarity with the 
people has been arrived at, the system is 
seen to include almost every conceivable 
subject, and to be worked out with an as- 
tonishing precision and minuteness ; and, 
what is most remarkable, an universal 
acquaintance with, and obedience to itare 
observable on all sides. 

We are fond of attributing characteris- 
tics to different nationalities: politeness 
to the Russian, vivacity to the Parisian, a 
certain liquid capacity to the German 
body, insularity to the British mind. En- 
glishmen, too, are prone to consider certain 
peculiar habits and virtues as essentially 
their own, not exactly in the manner of 
the Pharisee, for they are impressed, as 
he could never have been, with the fact 
that their unlikeness to other men is ad- 
mitted by their friends of the civilized 
world. But there is nothing strictly ac- 
curate about these generalizations; they 
cannot be made the premiss of any argu- 
ment. We cannot, safely draw conclu- 
sions fromthem. Of the Japanese people, 
however, so general is their acceptance of 
the established rules of conduct, that it is 
possible to predicate with tolerable cer- 
tainty how such an one will act on such and 
such an occasion, and how on another 
occasion he will not act. When, for exam- 
ple, we say that an Englishman would not 
sell his country for gold, we speak with 
hope ; but when for Englishmen we substi- 
tute Japanese, we speak with certainty. 

Now the standard of polished social 
intercourse has been raised among the 
Japanese to so high a pitch that we are 
disposed to scoff at it, regarding it more 
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as an eccentricity, charming for the mo- 
ment, than as evidence of the existence 
of a highly cultured civilization. The 
—— suggested by it are two: firstly, 
s it well to have rules of conduct at all? 
secondly, Is it possible to have too many? 
The answer to the first query is, “ Of 
course it is well.” It is the boast of our 
system of education that it sets manners 
as high as learning. The leisure of a 
schoolboy’s life is properly devoted to 
having “good form” knocked into him. 
There are many who not unwisely think 
that the social training of Alma Mater is 
worth many of her degrees. In our one 
word, “ gentleman,” a hundred mysterious 
unwritten rules of conduct lie hidden ; one 
who has learned them without tears we 
call “nature’s gentleman.” We deny the 
axiom of some, that itis within a man’s 
right todo what he thinks proper; and, @ 
fortiori, that it is within a woman’s right. 
We do not admit that every one may be a 
law unto himself; we assert that we are 
the judges of conduct; that gentlemen, as 
well as officers, should “ conform.” Every 
profession has traditions of its own honor, 
their observance being enforced by well- 
known sanctions, of which “to be dis- 
barred,” “to be struck off the rolls,” “ to 
be unfrocked,” “ to be cashiered,” “‘ to be 
expelled,” “to be cut,” “to be sent to 
Coventry,” are the familiar examples. 
The offences themselves bear no other 
definition than the military one, “conduct 
unworthy of an officer and a gentleman.” 
In Englard we carry this principle into 
the official life of the nation, reposing in 
the queen, aided by her ministers, the 
power of dismissing her servants without 
cause shown or given; or, as the turbulent 
would say, “ without rhyme or reason.” 
The examples given above of our own 
rules in these matters are but germs of 
the real science. From some cause or 
other, whether it be greater experience or 
a more extended power of observation, it 
has been left to the Japanese to elaborate 
and practise the exact science of the pro- 
prieties of life. A trivial example will 
explain my meaning. The scene, an En- 
lish drawing-room ; the time, after dinner; 
the persons of the comedy, an ordinary 
English family. “Let us have a little 
music. Sister Anne, sing to us a song of 
Araby.” “I am afraid,” sister Anne re- 
plies, “my music is in the country.” 
Cousin Edith is nervous and would “ rather 
not.” Brother Jack breaks in that “ girls 
always want such a lot of pressing.” And 
so on, and so on; the excuses are made one 





by one, the music remains unsung, and the | 
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men at last betake themselves down-stairs 
to the billiard-room, and the pipes which 
never yet refused them comfort. It is a 
common enough scene with us; but the 
Japanese know young female nature better 
than we do, and in their simple way pre- 
vent such things occurring. If you can 
play the £ofo and do not when you are 
asked, you are guilty of great rudeness 
towards your host, and no Japanese (ex- 
cept a young official) likes to be thought, 
much less to be, rude. The rule for koto- 
players is that they must always be ready 
“ to oblige,” and therefore they are taught 
their little plaintive melodies by heart, 
with much painful endurance on the part 
of the teacher and the taught, as I know 
to my cost. But the samdsen-player, for 
reasons which I suppose are _ well- 
grounded, is allowed to plead that she 
has left her music behind; if, however, 
the host has the music she refuses no 
longer. 

A curious confusion of Jost and propter 
I insert here parenthetically. The rule 
for koto-players never to refuse to play is 
given as the reason, not only for learning 
by heart, but also for the absence of any 
notation for koto-music. 

Yet another triviality. In the “ Ladies’ 
Treasury of Knowledge” a very precise 
rule is given for the way in which Japanese 
ladies should eat bean cakes; gentle press- 
ure with the fingers on either side so that 
the contents of the cake should go into 
the mouth and not stay by the way on 
cheek orchin. I wonder how many people 
would deal successfully with a cream-cake 
at an English picnic, when spoons and 
forks are scarce. It is true that we have 
determined that peas are not to be eaten 
with a knife, but are we yet quite agreed 
on the subject of asparagus? The whole 
etiquette of eating is regulated in Japan 
in a manner which is almost alarming in 
its exactness, 

Then there is the complicated science 
of flower arrangements, and those elabo- 
rate ceremonies connected with them, 
which have lately been set forth and ex- 
plained for our edification by Mr. Josiah 
Conder, the architect to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The strict injunctions which 
are laid on one who comes to view a floral 
composition; the tabulated terms of ad- 
miration which he is to use; the duties 
laid on the host when a guest is invited to 
arrange some flowers; the correlative 
duties laid on the guest when the vase is 
a costly one, or the flowers are few or not 
all that could be desired, and that special 
one about leaving the scissors near to the 
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flower arrangement as a silent and modest 
request for faults to be corrected — all 
these elaborate ceremonials provoke a 
smile, of course. They are unintelligible 
to us, and seem to be the refinement of a 
finikin courtesy. They are typical of a 
hundred other household ceremonies, and 
are worth a little examination. Some of 
the details are obviously devised for the 
purpose of ensuring the flowers being 
seen at their best, so that both guest and 
host may receive the greatest pleasure 
from them. These are but an application 
of the principles of the larger science of 
beautiful arrangement. Other regulations 
again are made so that everything may be 
done decently and in order, that there may 
be no fuss or hurry, and that the pure 
enjoyment of the flowers may not be 
marred by the want of something neces- 
sary at the proper moment. Others again 
are intended to prevent giving offence to 
susceptible people. 

Should we think it singular if any one 
wrote concerning the furnishing of a card 
table, that it should be of a certain size 
and shape; covered with cloth of a certain 
texture and color; that the candlesticks 
should be in one place, the whist-markers 
in another; that there should be two packs 
of cards of different colors, and all the 
rest? As itis, the thoughts of the players 
are distracted by dirty cards; peaceful 
reflections concerning the fall of the cards 
are violently broken in upon when the 
host gets up, after the first deal, to look 
for markers, and sometimes finds one and 
sometimes none. The spirit of the game 
is lost; revokes, misdeals, all sorts of 
mistakes, are silently, and often publicly, 
set down to the offending host. 

The Japanese know this just as well as 
we do, and the remedy better. Is it then 
ancient wisdom to make so much fuss over 
cards, and second childishness to take so 
much trouble over flowers? The Japanese 
have a soft spot in their nature which en- 
ables them to derive infinite enjoyment 
from the contemplation of flowers. The 
have studied the laws of beauty rin | 
and through, and in exemplifying them 
have elevated the arrangement of flowers 
into a fine art. 

And, after all, there is nothing very 
extraordinary about the politeness which 
is ordained as suitable to the pleasant 
ceremony. There is, all the world over, 
a deference due to one who is in the high 
degree of host. And throughout the 
world there are laws of hospitality. The 
Spartan law so commands our respect that 
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closer, there is in these regulated observ- 
ances of the Japanese, something worth 
more than a passing smile. If we had 
so graceful a ceremony in the West, surely 
the guest would beg to be excused from 
the risk of breaking a precious vase ; and 
though the excuse is urged on the plea of 
diffidence, it is not unlikely that it rests 
on the fear of doing damage. He must 
not put his host to inconvenience or in an 
awkward position by asking for more flow- 
ers; even a Western barbarian would call 
that rude. Even a Western barbarian 
would try to find some complimentary 
phrases when so pleasant a task was com- 
pleted, though the results might not be all 
that could be desired. Ihavein my mind 
three manners in which the true Briton 
expresses his opinion when a friend shows 
him anything. Firstly, the stolidly indif- 
ferent; this usually calls forth the dis- 
appointed remark from the friend, “ He 
didn’t seem to think much of it after all.” 
Secondly, the conjunctional, as thus, “ Yes, 
very nice. But — you should see Jones’s; 
quite admirable, I assure you. He paid 
ever so much.” And then follows a long 
dissertation on the virtues of Jones’s 
“beauty.” The consolation to be derived 
from this charming specimen of good 
manners is that you know your own cher- 
ished possession will be praised to Jones to 
the disparagement of Jones’s on the first 
opportunity. On a par with this is the 
familiar specimen of drawing-room polite- 
ness, which surely must have been in- 
vented by the wildest savage who ever 
exulted in torturing poor human feelings, 
“ How beautifully you sing; and what a 
charming song! Did you never hear Sol- 
vani sing it? Made quite a sensation, I 
assure you.” Lastly, there is your candid 
critic; and he, without a word of warning, 
dwells wearily on all the imperfections of 
your boasted treasure. He is not a nice 
man. I think he is a “product” pecul- 
iarly our own; he does not exist in Japan. 

There is, of course, another side to all 
this regulated politeness. In the pres- 
ence of it one feels at first like the student 
of chess after a few weeks with the books. 
He is fain to exclaim with Janisch : “ After 
all this investigation and theoretical devel- 
opment, what branch of the game will 
ever remain, properly speaking, play?” 
And with what feelings of relief does he 
come to the sentence, “Here, then, is 
where, strictly speaking, commences the 
domain of practical play”! And so it is 
that in the presence of this great cloud of 
rules, which bear witness to the culture of 
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Japan, we are tempted to ask: “ Where 
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does true feeling begin; is it not crushed 
out altogether by the burden of this stud- 
ied civility?” To a certain extent it 
must be; and I believe that the Japanese 
would be the first to admit it, that it is 
possible to carry rules too far. To begin 
a visit to a near relative with stereotyped 
phrases ; to receive with the approved for- 
malities stereotyped answers; to rejoin, 
to sur-rejoin; to rebut politeness with po- 
liteness, and after all, perhaps, to leave 
the business in hand to the next interview, 
is gradually being recognized as a hin- 
drance to genial intercourse. It is like 
the Turk who does not let the dentist 
operate till the third or fourth interview. 
And yet it betrays a keen insight into 
human nature. The first moments of visit 
are never the most enjoyable; there is a 
certain stiffness in the brain muscles 
which must be worn off before things run 
smoothly. The mauvais guart d’heure 
is unknown in Japan; the quaint device 
of some new sweet gives the much-needed 
subject for conversation. 

Compare, too, that piteous appeal, 
“ What shall I do to be known?” of a 
householder newly settled in Brixton, 
which appeared some time ago in the 
papers, with this Japanese antithesis: 
“ There is another grouping of six houses 
for social purposes.” 

But to revert to the rules. They must 
have sprung from somewhere; they can- 
not be a spontaneous growth from bar- 
barism. They are crystallized from the 
behavior of olden times, and they are 
evidences of the original politeness and 
grace of the national character, and not of 
the reverse. They are the product of the 
national love of precision, and perhaps 
have been over-elaborated. We are not 
altogether the best judges of this. Those 
who have a more intimate knowledge of 
the people than one who was but as a 
traveller resting among them, say that the 
old grace of character does in fact still 
remain, and really lies at the bottom of 
the willing obedience to these formal rules 
of conduct. 

But it is not, as I have said, on one 
thing alone that the perfection of Japanese 
civilization depends; it is in the fact of 
the existence of a system which cares for 
all things, and regulates them on corre- 
sponding principles. I have spoken of the 
floral arrangements — the laws of beauti- 
ful arrangement have been carried out 
even to greater perfection in the garden. 

At first sight their gardens appear to us 
fastidious to a degree. But a better ac- 
quaintance with them reveals delicacies 
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of beauty and suggestion which appeal, 
though quite unconsciously, tous. They 
appeal to us because of that secret of pre- 
senting perfect rest to the eye, so that they 
never weary but grow in delight every 
time we gaze upon them. What is so 
wonderful about it is that, with such care 
have the rules been elaborated, that even 
the coolie can and does convert the square 
yards of his “ back-garden” into a thing 
of beauty no less than the daimio his 
square acres. I am tempted, even at the 
risk of being wearisome, to dwell upon 
these rules, and on the sentiments which 
they seek to emphasize. In the poet’s 
garden, seclusion, solitude, virtue, self- 
abnegation; in the philosopher’s medita- 
tion and patient retirement from the 
world ; in the statesman’s, ambition and 
so forth, to illustration of the fundamental 
canon of the art, which Mr. Conder gives 
as follows: “ Gardening should be under- 
taken from a genuine love of nature and 
with a desire of enjoying the beauties of 
natural scenery; and gardens should be 
so arranged that the four seasons may 
each contribute in turn to their artistic ex- 
cellence. They should be pleasant retreats 
for hours of leisure and idleness; places 
to stroll in when aroused from sleep.” 
The parterres of Versailles, the lawns and 
mazes of Hampton Court, were assuredly 
not laid out with any more simple view 
than this. And then we find rules laid 
down with the same precision as before, 
showing how the great result can be ar- 
rived at; rules as to the use of blank 
spaces and suggestions of mountains ; as 
to the use of water, and the use of stones ; 
and the same quaint names occur as be- 
fore. For instance, ;those for islands — 
the Elysian isle, the windswept isle, the 
master’s, and the guest’s; and those for 
stones —the mountain-summit stone, the 
wayside stone, the angling and the torrent- 
breaking, the clear-moon and the mist- 
enveloped, the cave and the propitious 
cloud. So it is with the lanterns, and 
with the trees and flowers; and so it is 
with the stone water-basins, and the 
bridges, and the stepping-stones ; with the 
walls, the fences, and the hedges. 

Is the existence of these rules a mere 
matter of curiosity, then? why should they 
excite surprise and often merriment? 
We have ourselves similar rules and plenty 
of them on other points. To the student 
mind, imbued with that strong sense of its 
own originality, which is genius in the 
germ, what so irritating as the necessity 
for a rigid observance, for example, of the 
laws of harmony? Says the student, 
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“why must consecutive fifths and octaves 
always be-wrong? Why must the seventh 
‘rise’ if I want it tofall? Why need I 
remember those terrible rules about reso- 
lutions? JI am convinced that it is all 
mere convention, and will have none of 
them!” And the doctor will answer: 
“ Know this now, young man, or you will 
know it never. If these long ears cannot 
tell you of discordant noises, assuredly 
they will scarcely hearken to what I strive 
to pour into them. Learn first what the 
accumulated wisdom of the years has to 
teach, and then your own small wit may 
add to the common stock some trifles 
which shall not be altogether valueless. 
In your first year, and in your second year, 
in your third, and even to your last, you 
must be as a little child in teachableness, 
and then you may be able to instruct oth- 
ers for a space. This accumulated wis- 
dom of which I have spoken teaches us 
concerning concords and discords, se- 
quences and resolutions. It says that 
some things are good, and that some 
other things are bad. And when wisdom 
speaks, there is no gainsaying her. Go 
to, you are not quite a fool — learn and be 
wise.” 

The accumulated wisdom of years of 
patient observation of causes and effects, 
of effects and causes, has brought the 
science of flower arrangement —to take 
one example out of many —among the 
Japanese to the same pitch of perfection 
to which it has brought the equally myste- 
rious and pleasure-giving science of har- 
mony —-to take one example out of many 
—among Western nations. And so, when 
we smile at the deliberate punctilio of the 
harakiri, we forget the polished ceremony 
of the salute of the duel. Both are a 
tribute to the god of honor, differing only 
in the corpus vile. 

The multiplicity of rules, however, must 
not be confused with the almost incredible 
extent to which the giving of names is 
carried, and which is not the least inter- 
esting feature of Japanese civilization. 
Every single thing, and every detail of 
everything is the result of critical study 
and reflection, so that, the resulting idea 
being presumably worth preserving, it is 
christened with some fanciful name by 
means of which it can easily be remem- 
bered. Of upright bamboo flower vases 
alone Mr. Conder has enumerated forty- 
two principal varieties — the lion’s mouth, 
the singing mouth, the goose’s gate, the 
monkey, the mantis, the icicle, the flute, 
the cascade, the ascending dragon, and so 
on. Then there are the boat-shaped hang- 
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ing vases also of cut bamboo stems, in 
which streamers of flowers are arranged 
to suggest oars, masts and sails — the 
homeward-bound ship, the outward-bound, 
the ship entering port, the becalmed ship, 
the shipin a mist, and soon, Then again, 
the harmony between the flowers and the 
kind of vessel employed is worked out in 
ten distinctive characters; and the ar- 
rangements themselves in eleven special 
varieties, among the curiosities of which 
may be noticed the two styles of arrange- 
ments in a sand-basin and “horse-tub” 
vessel — also the “fish-travelling,” so- 
called when the stems are arranged side 
by side, and the “ fish-sporting,” when one 
stem is lower'than the other. 

As we turn theepages of Mr. Conder’s 
elaborate studies we find lessons in the sci- 
ence of taste scattered broadcast through 
them. “Strong colors must ‘be divided 
by softer colors.” ‘Colors which do not 
harmonize are separated by green leaves 
or white flowers.” ‘“ Flower compositions 
should partake of the character of the sea- 
sons in which they are used.” “Spring 
arrangements should be simple and pow- 
erful in line and feeling like the growth of 
young and early vegetation. Summer 
arrangements must be full and spreading, 
while autumn arrangements should be 
spare and lean, and those of winter with- 
ered and dreary.” The hundred and one 
rules of taste which we find here cut and 
dried, are so true and so simply expressed 
that the wonder is that we have remained 
so long in ignorance of them; or, if we 
are not ignorant of them, that we have so 
long allowed them to remain in abeyance. 
There are also elaborate catalogues of 
* flowers suitable for felicitous occasions,” 
and of “ flowers prohibited on such occa- 
sions ;” of “ appropriate and objectionable 
combinations,” of “flowers for a wedding,” 
of “ offerings to a deity,” of “flowers for 
the coming of age,” “for the occasion of 
starting on a journey,” “ for the sick,” and 
twenty others which remind us of some- 
what similar poetical ideas which our 
grandmothers have handed down to us as 
traditions of olden times. 

The elaborate minuteness of these rules 
is clear evidence of the nervous finish to 
which the Japanese have brought their 
civilization. This over-elaboration, as it 
seems to us, is observable in everything 
they do. The extraordinary perfection of 
their lacquer work, the marvellous minute- 
ness of their metal work, in both of which 
the magnifying glass may detect beauties 
which the eye cannot see, are referable to 
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influence in the order of their houses, in 
which the rule of “a place for everything 
and everything in its place ” holds absolute 
dominion. Again, it is precisely the same 
cause which has made them masters of 
that science, to which I am never weary 
of referring, of beautiful arrangement, 
which is the chief characteristic of their 
decorative art. No detail is too minute to 
be considered, no trouble too great to 
achieve the end in view, namely, the per- 
fect rest of the eye when it seeks pleasure 
in beauty. 

To mention one small thing among 
many, this “ over-elaboration ” has led to 
that superfluity of wrappings which seems 
so curioustous. A beautiful silk wrapper 
is used for a beautiful box, and then a box 
for the beautiful silk, and then another 
wrapper for that box, and a box for that 
wrapper, and then the ante-penultimate 
box, and the penultimate wrapper, and the 
ultimate box, and the outside wrapper for 
it all, each in descending order of magnifi- 
cence. 

It is this perfection of finish which 
makes the surroundings of their civiliza- 
tion so splendid where splendor is permis- 
sible. Again I notea very trifling feature, 
not only because it is in trifling things, as 
we know, that character so often reveals 
itself, but because it is in the multitude of 
such trifling things that the Japanese so 
greatly differ from ourselves. This fea- 
ture is the voluptuous use of silken cords 
and tassels, which in turn has led toa 
regular science of knot-tying. The lacquer 
clothes-boxes are tied wit great ropes of 
red or orange silk. The exquisite paint- 
ing on the long letter-boxes is more than 
half hidden by the cords which are bound 
round it. Weights are hung on sakemono 
by bright colored tassels. The kokyu bow 
has a great purple and white knot and tas- 
sel which sways with the motion of the 
dainty hand that wields it. The samisen, 
too, has its purple cords; the reading-desk 
its pale blue tassels. The crossed poles, 
on which flags are hung at every door on 
national holidays, are tied with an elabo- 
rate bow of purple cord. The picture on 
the wall has its two bright cushions to rest 
on, and they in turn their tassels. From 
this characteristic it came about that 
honor was in old times attached to the 
different colors of these silken appendages. 
Two or three kinds of small drums are 
tightened with orange silk ropes; but the 
drummer of the first rank was accorded 
the privilege of having lilac silk, while he 
of the second rank had pale blue. 

The curious side of Japanese civilization 
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still remains —the topsy-turvyness of a 
great deal of it—the wv, to 
which I have already referred. Of this I 
may Call attention to the following contra- 
rieties with which one comes in contact 
almost every day. 

The greater number of carpenter’s tools, 
such as saws and chisels, are set on a 
principle precisely opposite to ours. The 
workman, too, planes towards his body, 
not away from it. I fancy this is one of 
the first things noted by the stranger as 
evidence of the “cussedness” of the 
people. The seamstress is contrary too; 
she stitches-away from her. The fiddler 
bows with a great, bundle of loose horse- 
hair, instead of with a few tightly stretched. 
In classification the first is the lowest class, 
and not the last, as with us. The first 
string, tog, of the samisen and kokyu is 
the lowest, and not the highest. The first 
volume of a book is at the right, and not 
at the left. In the language of the hands, 
when they beckon we dismiss. 

In their sports and games, too, many of 
which resemble ours, the same radical 
differences always prevail. Wrestling is 
loose, and training induces the formation 
of great mountains of flesh, to be hardened 
afterwards with much pummelling. And 
even in the human “ cock-fight,” mirth- 
provoking pastime of lazy hours, the 
trussing-stick is dispensed with, the fight- 
ing leg being left entirely free. Japanese 
archery is point-blank, the arrow being 
shot from below the centre of the bow. 
In chess, the pieces taken come over to 
the captor’s army and fight their former 
fellows. 

Now, in all these cases, reason, or sport, 
or good workmanship, are in favor of the 
Eastern principle. Their joinery work is 
without equal in the world. Their arrows 
fly with unerring aim from a hundred feet 
at a target three inches indiameter. You 
can watch the ponderous forms of the 
wrestlers, instar montis, tumbled in the 
sands, or thrown about like very shuttle- 
cocks, for six hours at a stretch, with 
scarcely a feeling of weariness. The cock- 
fight is altogether excellent. The kokyu 
is not a Cremona, but the loose horsehair 
produces a tone not much inferior to that 
drawn from a Western fiddle by ordinary 
mortals, though the Japanese have little 
skill in the science of sound-producing 
bodies, woods, and varnishes. The ar- 
rangement of the volumes of a book comes 
to them naturally, because their books be- 
gin where ours end, and, as we should say, 
work backwards. But let any one who 
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shelves ask himself whetber he has not 
over and over again been puzzled as to the 
proper position of volume one. Put it on 
the left in the shelf, and the pages run, for 
example, thus: From left to right, 359 to 
1, 744 to 360, 1090 to 745, and so on; and 
when the books are laid on the table, either 
volume three comes to the top, or this 
curious sequence of pages must be pre- 
served. At least the logic of convenience 
is not on our side. 

And then look at our system of classifi- 
cation ; itis undetermined yet. The sixth 
form and the first class may both be at 
the top of the tree, the first form and the 
twelfth class at the bottom. I think the 
“form” — classification is the only exam- 
ple of torepov mporepov commonly adopted 
in the West. But, then, is not logic in its 
favor? When we assume that the first 
must be the best we assume that there 
can be nothing better. If anything better 
should be found, the whole classification 
must be degraded; the original first, being 
no longer the best, must become “ number 
two,” to allow room for the new degree of 
merit. But, on the other hand, if we begin 
with the lowest first, then we get the true, 
at least the natural, degrees of compar- 
ison, bad, better, best, instead of the un- 
natural, good, worse, worst. 

I am bound to confess, however, that 
there is a sort of invertible quality in the 
Japanese which comes into marked prom- 
inence when they have anything to do 
with Europeans; the quality which makes 
them, for example, train their horses to 
gallop up-hill, and impels the coolie inva- 
riably to select of two roads the wrong 
one. This is not, however, the true prin- 
ciple of derepov mpérepov, but only a mongrel 
offshoot from it. If there is a straight 
road and acrooked one in front of him, one 
which clearly leads somewhere, and one 
which apparently leads nowhere, the coolie 
does not take the crooked one or the one 
which leads nowhere simply out of the 
sheer perversity of his mind, but because 
in his dealings with foreigners he has come 
to realize that they always do things topsy- 
turvily. They insist, for instance, on 
walking up hills to ease the jinrikisha- 
man of his burden, which no Japanese 
would ever think of doing, much less two 
Japanese riding in the same jinrikisha. 
So the coolie sees at once that foreigners 
are curiously constituted ; that they doand 
require curious things; and he cannot 
bring himself to believe that they would 
wish to do so simple a thing as travel 
along the straight road. Many strange 
daily occurrences are therefore attributa- 
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ble to the fact that both my coolie and 
myself have made the same observatior 
with regard to each other, namely, that our 
actions are influenced by one principle 
alone, that of dcrepov mpérepor, 

But the “to-day” of Japan contains a 
problem of greater moment to her than 
the business of proving the excellence of 
her past. She is up to her old tricks, and 
she is borrowing from the West as she 
borrowed ages ago from China and Corea. 
The question is, What will she do with 
her loan? Will the old graciousness of 
the past die utterly away? There are 
some Japanese, very young blood indeed, 
who earnestly desire it. With what we 
lend her, will she make anything at all 
worthy to be preserved? There is many 
a young Japanese who will tell you, though 
he wears broadcloth and a white necktie, 
that in a few years the foreign craze will 
pass away and the result wiil be nothing. 

F. T. PiGGort. 


From The Nineteenth Centary. 
LORD LYTTON’S RANK IN LITERATURE. 


UN the 24th of November, 1891, Lord 
Lytton, diplomatist, Indian administrator, 
and poet, after a six weeks’ illness of great 
physical pain heroically borne, died at 
Paris, where he was ambassador. To the 
last, and in spite of bodily infirmities, he 
retained his full clearness and activity of 
mind, and was able not only to transact 
official business, but also to busy himself 
with that higher intellectual work which 
had been the true motive of his life. His 
very latest care was given to the correc- 
tion of the verses which are the text of 
this paper. He called them “ Marah,”* 
for the waters of bitterness were at his 
lips ; and the morning of the day he died 
was spent in setting down on paper its 
concluding lines, which he had thought 
out in the night. It was a fitting ending 
to a life brimming over with the romance 
of politics, of social success, and of liter- 
ature. 

As his very intimate friend, of twenty- 
six years’ standing, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say a word or two at the outset 
about this life on its personal side, for it 
is that I knew best; and when all is said 
and done, it is the personality of those 
who have played a great part in the world 
that interests us most. I saw it in its 
most striking phases, and what I did not 
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see, I learned in our long intercourse from 
his lips. 

He had an unhappy childhood, a Bohe- 
mian home where bitter quarrels were rife, 
and poverty, or something very like it, 
stood often at the door. Of his two par- 
ents, whom he equally tried to love, the 
great novelist, his father, with all his bril- 
liancy of wit and literary sensibility, was 
a mere egotist in domestic life, and from 
first to last fulfilled almost no duty of 
a parent towards him; while his Irish 
mother was what the world has seen her, 
and what she has herself published to the 
world. Lord Lytton’s tenderness towards 
his father was a touching trait of his affec- 
tionate character, and in all his many talks 
I do not remember to have heard a single 
word of bitterness escape his lips about 
him. It is pleasant to think that this filial 
piety was rewarded late inthe unbounded 
love of his own children, for nothing really 
is lost to those who give freely, and their 
bread cast on the waters returns to them 
always though it may be after many days. 
His one absorbing affection, however, in 
childhood was for his sister, a year older 
than himself, whom he had the misery of 
losing when he was sti!l a boy, and under 
circumstances which made her death most 
bitter to him. I do not think he ever 
quite forgot this early grief, and traces of 
it may be found, if I mistake not, through- 
out his writings. 

He was launched early on the world. 
At seventeen, his uncle, Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, afterwards Lord Dalling, obtained 
him his first nomination in diplomacy, and 
he was sent abroad to shift as he could 
for himself on a very insufficient allowance, 
which for a while even ceased entirely. 
Lord Lytton has told me that at the time 
he was writing “ Lucile” he was without 
money resources of any kind, and I know 
that at another earlier period he was 
within a little of committing suicide, as 
an escape from miseries greater than he 
could bear. 

What saved him through all was his 
poetry. His first volume, “ Clytemnes- 
tra,” published when he was twenty-four 
under the name of ‘* Owen Meredith,” was 
a very clear success — as much so as Mr, 
Swinburne’s “ Atalanta ” —and the public 
praise it won gave him his first feeling of 
self-confidence, and so the courage needed 
by his timid and sensitive nature to fight 
out his life’s battle. It was followed 
closely by “ The Wanderer,” written for 
the greater part at Florence, and under 
the double influence of a first passionate 
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of the Brownings, with whom he long en- 
joyed the most intimate and affectionate 
relations. “The Wanderer” was at once 
recognized at its worth, and established 
his poetical fame above that of any of his 
young contemporaries, and to the extent 
that for the first time his father, who had 
hitherto underrated his son’s abilities, be- 
came aware of them, and was even, as I 
have heard, jealously annoyed at his pop- 
ularity. It was indeed a wonderful vol- 
ume, the most wonderful perhaps in lyric 
poetry of any published in the present 
half-century, and I am constantly aston- 
ished that it should not be more widely 
acknowledged as such by the present gen- 
eration of critics. Its only rivals seem 
to me to be Swinburne’s first volume of 
“Songs and Ballads,” and Rossetti’s vol- 
ume containing “The House of Life.” 
But of this later. “ Lucile,” published in 
1861, completed “ Owen Meredith’s ” pop- 
ularity, and literature opened wide to him 
her fairest fields for his assured ambition. 
It was about this time that I first remem- 
ber to have seen him, a young man of 
twenty-nine, with a beautiful, dreamy face 
and curly hair. I was passing through 
Vienna, a young unpaid attaché, on my 
way from Constantinople, and had called 
at the Embassy, and found him there with 
his friend Julian Fane and others in the 
Chancery. It was but a passing glimpse, 
but I like to recall it and the picture which 
remains in my mind of him as he sat writ- 
ing, with one hand busy with his work 
and the other caressing his black poodle’s 
head. There was something typical in the 
attitude andthe act. He and Fane had just 
published their joint metrical version of 
** Tannhaiiser,” and his volume of “ Ser- 
vian Songs” was in the press. 

Our real acquaintance, however, and 
friendship were not to begin till five years 
later. In the interval he had married, 
most happily as the world knows, and in- 
deed his marriage proved to him the one 
great, unchanging blessing of his life. He 
had now an assured position, for his father 
had been obliged to make him a proper 
settlement, and he had risen to the rank of 
secretary, or, as we should now say, first 
secretary of legation, and was tempora- 
rily in charge of the mission at Lisbon. 
It was perhaps the happiest time of his 
life — certainly that of his greatest poet- 
ical activity, and politics had not yet be- 
gun to engross him. I will try to recall 
the exact circumstances of this our second 
and more eventful meeting. It was in the 
month of August, 1865. I had been sent 
to Lisbon in a kind of disgrace from Paris, 























having been banished by the paternal care 
of Lord Hammond, then omnipotent at the 
Foreign Office, from that city of delights, 
where I had lived not wisely, but too well, 
to what I considered a terrible and unde- 
served exile at Lisbon. I was miserably 
unhappy about this and about other cir- 
cumstances of my life, which need not 
here be explained, and stood, in fact, just 
at that parting of the ways in youth where 
a little sympathy, more or less, of a cer- 
tain kind means a whole world of differ- 
ence in its choice of a road —on this side 
to salvation, on that to perdition. Lisbon 
is the mournfullest, as well as the most 
beautiful of grass-grown cities, and on 
landing there in the burning heat of sum- 
mer, my spirits had sunk to their lowest 
point of depression. I found the legation 
deserted, the minister in England on 
leave, and no one to receive me at my new 
post but the Chancery servant. I was the 
only attaché, and my only colleague, Mr. 
Lytton, was living in Villégiatura, he told 
me, away in the hills at Cintra. I took a 
ramshackle hack carriage and set out to 
find him; and, as we toiled up the dusty 
road in the afternoon sun to where Cintra 
lies perched beneath the eagle’s nest of 
the Pena, my misery seemed to have 
reached its full. Weary and dispirited I 
fell asleep in the carriage. I shall never 
forget the sensation of waking in the cool 
mist at the top of the pass, or the sweet, 
fresh smell of the cork woods dripping 
with rain as we stopped at the door of the 
little country inn (kept by an ancient 
Welsh landlady, once bumboat woman to 
the fleet) in which Lytton had established 
himself in solitude for the summer. He 
ran out to meet me as soon as I was an- 
nounced, and with that prodigality of af- 
fectionate kindness which was so great a 
charm in him, welcomed me in. I had 
hardly been half an hour with him before 
I feit that,.like the pilgrim to the Delecta- 
ble Mountains, the burden of my sins was 
falling from my back, and that I had 
found a guide and friend to show me a 
way out of my misfortunes. And so in 
truth it proved. All that evening, and till 
late into the night, we sat talking of things 
divine, poetry, philosophy, and sentiment, 
and many an evening afterwards, till the 
hours grew small and the candles burned 
low in their sockets, and a new world of 
hope was opened to me by his sympathy, 
and wisdom, and encouragement. If I 
have had anything in me since of intel- 
lectual ambition, the desire to achieve 
something in literature, and not wholly to 
waste my life on idle griefs and pleasures, 
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it is to him I owe it, and I am glad to 
record my debt to him here. 

We spent three months together almost 
alone in those Portuguese hills, for his 
wife was away in England and there was 
no society, and every day my admira- 
tion for him and love grew greater. On 
diplomatic business I do not remember 
that we wasted a single word or a single 
thought, for there were no questions pend- 
ing, but we spent our mornings writing 
poetry, and our afternoons wandering on 
donkey-back through the cork woods, and 
our evenings in readings and recitations, 
He was a wonderful reciter, almost an 
improvisatore, and would seize upon any 
story he had heard or read, and show in 
admirable words and with fragments of 
half-impromptu verse how it could be 
turned intoa poem. In these moods he 
was as one inspired, and having listened to 
him one went away impressed with the 
idea that one had heard something greater 
and more beautiful and more dramatic 
than any written drama. Thus, too, it 
sometimes happened that, reading the 
same poem afterwards in its final form, 
one was a little disappointed. The ex- 
treme brilliancy was gone with his words, 
and the effect, though still beautiful, had 
become paler and less vivid. The truth 
is, that while his imagination was wonder- 
fully quick and facile, as is the case, I 
believe, with all poets of a high order, he 
lacked somewhat of that rigid self-denial 
and labor in the choice of words and 
phrases which produces the absolutely 
best finished work. He allowed himself, 
how often, to be led aside, as it were, by 
butterflies from his path, following a 
rhyme here and a fancy there to the less 
perfect rendering of the main idea. In 
recital these digressions seemed in their 
place, being lightly passed over, while the 
main points had all their due prominence. 
The suddennesses of changes were only 
a new charm which carried the listener on. 
In reading, however, one was more crit- 
ical, and the poems became poems only. 
It was in this way that I had the good for- 
tune to assist at the birth of a number of 
those admirable half-dramatic pieces which 
were published later under the name of 
‘‘Chronicles and Characters,” — ‘ Gen- 
seric,” ‘Licinius,” ‘The  Botanist’s 
Grave,” and “* The Apple of Life.” 

How wonderful, too, were his readings 
from Browning and Victor Hugo, his two 
favorite poets then! I had never read a 
line of Browning till I knew Lord Lytton, 
and his interpretation of the subtleties of 
that master of riddles has remained to me 
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like a flash of lightning seen on a dark 
night, making the subsequent darkness 
only the more perplexing. “The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” “The Morgue,” “ Cal- 
iban,” and “ Paracelsus,” were, I think, 
the pieces he liked best, and, of Victor 
Hugo, “ Le Crapaud ” and “La Rose de 
l’Infante.” His admiration for Browning 
was at that time almost unbounded, though 
he considered Victor Hugo, and justly, 
the greater poet of thetwo. To Tennyson 
I do not think that he was in those days 
quite just, for it was the dramatic quality 
that attracted him most, even in lyric 
writing, and the monotonous blank verse 
of the “ Idyls of the King” irritated him, 
and the emasculated paraphrasing of Mal- 
lory’s grand old prose. 

Our afternoon rides were a special de- 
light, for there are few more lovely hills in 
the world than those of Cintra, and they 
are enshrined for me forever in the verses 
he published about them many years 
afterwards in his volume called “ After 
Paradise.” I consider them his best de- 
scriptive lines, for as a rule description 
was not the strongest point in his verse. 
He lacked, I used to think, something of 
the correctness of the artist’s eye, and it 
was always the human interest rather than 
nature’s which stood prominently in his 
foregrounds. The physical world lent 
him similes and illustrations of human 
passion, rather than the subjectitself. In 
this he resembled Byron much more nearly 
than our more modern poets, and it is dis- 
tinctly to the Byronic school that his place 
belongs. I rejoice to think that these de- 
lightful days, which were to me the first 
I had ever enjoyed with an intellect of the 
highest order —a kind of intellectual 
honeymoon — were but the prelude of a 
true and constant friendship maintained 
unbroken between us till he died. Neither 
absence, nor growing age, nor diverging 
political opinions, were ever able to change 
it from the romance it was when it first 
began. 

Of his later life what shall I say? 
Though such sole companionship as that 
of our three months together at old Mrs. 
Lawrence’s inn was never renewed, I had 
the good fortune to be with him at most 
of the important epochs of his eventful 
career; at the time of his father’s death; 
when he made his first acquaintance with 
the literary world of Paris as secretary 
under Lord Lyons; when political ambi- 
tion was first set before him with the offer 
of the governorship of Madras; at Simla, 
after his first successful war, when he was 
signing the treaty of Gandamak and de- 
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spatching the mission to Cabul; on his 
return from India a year later, when he 
was preparing his defence for the House 
of Lords; and at Knebworth, when he was 
writing “ Glenaveril ;” lastly, in the scene 
of his final diplomatic triumphs at Paris; 
alas! too, on his deathbed in the green 
drawing-room of the embassy there, when, 
with stoical courage, he lay face to face 
with his approaching end. No man, a 
poet born, has ever had so wonderful a 
career, and no public man has ever main- 
tained his individuality so free, so abso- 
lutely unaffected by official circumstance. 
Honors and dignities were unable to turn 
his head, or official routine to dull his 
sensibilities. He was always, and under 
all circumstances, essentially the man of 
imagination, of feeling, of wit, the hunter 
of the ideal, the dreamer of romantic 
dreams, the lyric poet he was born. As 
such he will live in his written works long 
after his work as a statesman and diplo- 
matist shall have been forgotten; and as 
such it was his persistent ambition to live. 
I think he cared nothing for his fame in 
public life, though he was conscious of 
having done his duty to his country on 
divers trying occasions, according to his 
rather old-fashioned ideas of patriotism. 
But the fate of his books was a vivid and 
enduring interest, and perhaps the chief 
sorrow of his life was the comparative 
failure of “ Glenaveril ” to take the public 
fancy. 

*“ Glenaveril” was his greatest — in- 
deed, a gigantic effort, being a rhymed 
novel of some fifty thousand lines in eight- 
lined stanzas, the fruit of his maturest 
intellect, and written in the delightful 
atmosphere of his happiest home life at 
Knebworth. On it he had built his hope 
of taking a first rank among English 
poets, and had it been the full success 
he hoped for it, the tone of despondency 
so visible in his later writings would not 
in all probability have gained its ascen- 
dency over him. There had been nothing 
morbid up to this point in his muse, 
and “ Glenaveril ” itself was pre-eminently 
healthy. Unfortunately, the poem had 
peculiarities of form and circumstance 
which damned it with the general public. 
It was inordinately long, and was made to 
appear longer by the unfortunate experi- 
ment of bringing it out in monthly parts. 
The plot was a very intricate one, far too 
intricate in my opinion for a poem, and the 
public could not carry its attention from 
one number to another, so that the later 
volumes, which were the best, were hardly 
read at all. The poem, too, contained 























political digressions which, good though 
they were as such, were unnecessary for 
the story’s development, and raised against 
its author the bitterness of party feeling, 
and party feeling is unsparing and unjust. 
Thus it failed of the expected apprecia- 
tion, and not even his nomination to Paris, 
gratifying though it was to him in other 
ways, could quite console him for the lit- 
erary disappointment. 

To this I attribute the sadness of all his 
later poems and a growing weariness of 
life, which was very evident to his intimate 
friends. In politics an ultra-Conservative, 
and so almost of necessity a pessimist, he 
found it difficult to find comfort in the 
affairs of the great world he was called to 
administer. His official ambition had 
been satisfied and cloyed with the vice- 
royalty of India, where he had spent his 
best energies, and his work at Paris, con- 
genial as it was in many ways, and per- 
formed with marked success, never quite 
absorbed him. 

During the last four years of his life he 
withdrew more and more into a world of 
shadows, where he sought the phantom of 
his lost youth and grasped only the reali- 
ties of age. All men of imagination go 
through some such experience, but few 
have had the courage to record it, or to 
leave behind them in any tangible form 
the history of its bitterness. ‘ Marah ” is 
the record of Lord Lytton’s last deception 
in the world of sentiment, and it stands as 
such almost unique in English literature. 
Indeed, I know of nothing which can ex- 
actly be compared with it, for our passion- 
ate poets have seldom been long-lived, and 
Goethe’s romance of old age has remained 
without an English imitator. On this ac- 
count “ Marah ” will be found of supreme 
interest as well as inexpressibly touching 
by all who knew Lord Lytton either per- 
sonally or as the young love-poet he was 
to readers in his days of “Owen Mere- 
dith.” What a world of astonishing ex- 
periences has filled the interval between 
the publication of the two volumes, * Ma- 
rah” and “ The Wanderer;” what gran- 
deurs of ambition, what sublimities of 
power enjoyed, what dealings with princes 
and potentates, what honors reaped, what 
public obloquy endured—the Durbar at 
Delhi, the Afghan War, Cavagnari’s death, 
his great success at Paris, all in the eye 
of the universe, and to end in the same 
hankering after an ideal happiness which 
could not be attained, the same grief at 
life’s little meed of pleasure, the same 
tears, only how much bitterer! 
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I 


Roll waves! To rest refused I too aspire. 
Weep clouds! I too shed tears that fall in 
vain. 
Lightnings, illumine ye my drear desire! 
Thunder, be thou the echo of my pain! 


2 


Black shrouded midnight, shuddering with 
cold sighs, 
And fearful with faint creepings, gather all 
Thy ghosts and spectres! Bid them each 
devise 
New horrors to adorn thy sable hall! 


For the drear drama the drear stage prepare, 
Deck it with deluge, garland it with storm, 

Assemble all the Powers of Darkness there, 
And what I suffer let them then perform! 


4- 
Not long will they their fleeting parts sustain 
In the fixt misery I endure a. 
To-morrow’s sun will scatter to-night’s rain ; 
When comes the dawn the darkness will be 
gone. 
5 
To-morrow will the storm have spent its force ; 
But mine will be to-morrow, and to-morrow 
The same unutterable discontent, 
Stung by the same intolerable sorrow! 


These are among the latest of the lines 
he wrote, and all the best in “ Marah” are 
in the same despairing key. They might 
have been written by a very young man at 
odds with life before he had known it — 
for in age we learn to conceal our griefs 
— yet Lord Lytton was nearly sixty years 
old. How pathetic, too, is this other. 


RUBIES AND PEARLS. 
I 


All I had togive, I gaveher. First my kisses, 
then my tears. 
But the little one would have them not. 
‘* What use are they ?”’ she said. 
Sad I went away, and dwelt among the tombs 
where days are years, 
With the witch that gathers herbs there, 
and her children who are dead. 


2. 


They and I became companions; and their 
dusfy shrouds were wet 
With i flowing tears, and warm beneath 
my kiss their white lips burned, 
Till the witch, whose graveyard gatherings 
rare miracles beget, 
Wrought my kisses into rubies, and my 
tears to pearls she turned. 


But she drained into each ruby’s heart from 
mine a drop of blood, 
Anda —_ my spirit lost with every pearl 
that fell. 


4 
| 
iq 
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Then she laughed, ‘‘ Good pearls thy tears are 
now, thy kisses rubies good, 
And the proper use of precious stones thy 
little one knows well.”’ 


4- 
So I took my pearls and rubies to the little 
one I love, 
She that loves me not. And, when her 
pretty eyes beheld them, wild 
Beat her little heart with eagerness its pride 
in them to prove, 
And she kissed and kissed me, weeping 
tears of pleasure like a child. 


Still she wears them, still she shows them to 
her lovers with delight, 
And her little heart would break, I think, 
if one of them were lost; 
For the sweetest of its pleasures is the envy 
they excite, 
And ’tis spoilt by no suspicion of the price 
that they have cost. 


Heine might have written this, but 
surely no other poet of our time or country. 

Of Lord Lytton’s place permanently in 
literature I desire to say a word before 
closing this notice of his latest work. I 
would ask myself, What is his true poetic 
rank? How will he stand in history among 
the singers of his generation, the poets 
of the Victorian age? Will his name be 
quoted as representative of these and of 
English letters? Will his work live? 
Does it deserve to live? 

In answering these questions, I would 
say at the outset that, while generally 
sceptical about the future of modern taste 
in most arts, I have with regard to the art 
poetic a very fair confidence that the crit- 
ical faculty of the intelligent few (and these 
alone in our time read poetry) is being 
developed in the right direction, and that 
its judgments are sound. It happens of 
course, now and then, that mistakes are 
made. Critics in the press are hardly 
ever quite candid or quite unbiassed about 
their living contemporaries. Writers of 
an inferior order are sometimes puffed for 
a while if they are personally liked, and 
there is a not unnatural reverence for 
great living names which carries even 
their worst work through the press in a 
chorus of applause. But the clagwe is 
quickly recognized, and the readers of 
poetry are not persuaded to persevere long 
with the admiration forced upon them. 
Again, really good writers do not always 
gain their full meed of appreciation at 
once, or during the period of their best 
production. Look at Browning, who had 


written all that was really of the first order 
while he was almost an unknown man 
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living abroad, and who became famous in 
London when he had ceased to compose 
anything but intellectual puzzles thrown 
at the heads of his admirers. Look at 
Keats and Shelley. I am old enough to 
remember the time when it required some 
courage to admire either of them without 
grave reserves. The few great classics 
then stood on an unassailed pedestal; and 
a man would have been considered abso- 
lutely mad who should have preferred 
“* The Cenci ” to “ Paradise Lost,” or the 
“Ode toa Grecian Urn” to the “ Pense- 
roso.” We have more courage now, and, 
as J think, a better canon of criticism, and 
are more just. If any one doubts this, let 
him look through any library, public or 
private, and try if he can discover a read- 
able volume of verse by an unknown au- 
thor of more than fifty years ago. None 
such, I venture to say, exists, and we ma 
rest assured that all supreme merit will 
continue to be recognized, all true poetry 
to find its proper level. 

With Lord Lytton’s poetry, I am, there- 
fore, in no pain as to its ultimately ranking 
according to its worth. For the moment, 
however, it seems to me that the political 
part played by the man has vitiated some- 
what the public judgment in its estimate 
of the writer. 

Politics and poetry are in the English 
mind antagonistic things, and it is consid- 
ered that high merit in the one implies a 
corresponding lack of merit in the other. 
In our system, too, of party warfare every 
organ of criticism, even those most exclu- 
sively devoted to art, is obliged to have 
its side declared or half declared in pol- 
itics, and so we see poets extolled or be- 
littled in large measure according to their 
supposed political opinions. Mr. Swin- 
burne has been a favorite of the ZZmes 
since he became known as the enemy of 
Irish priestcraft. Mr. William Morris, 
the Socialist, finds his best applause in 
the Pall Mall Gazette; Mr. Lewis Morris, 
the Gladstonian candidate, in the Dadly 
News. This is only natural, and it would 
be folly to complain of it, but still it needs 
to be considered if we are to estimate 
things fairly. In Lord Lytton’s case, I 
think, he has suffered doubly as a poet 
from his political attitude. He has in- 
curred the resentment of the Liberal press 
for being too strong a Tory, and at the 
same time his high public position has 
caused his political friends to treat his 
poetry as no more than that holiday flirta- 
tion with the Muse which statesmen are 
allowed. By neither side has he been 





treated according to his full literary de- 
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serts. Now, however, that the grave has 
closed over all contentious matters in his 
public career, I anticipate a wiser and less 
partial judgment of his poetic work. Each 
year as it goes by will withdraw him polit- 
ically further from our gaze and bring him 
as a poet nearer to us. Then we may 
expect to see him take the high rank he 
deserves. 

My estimate of what this rank will be 
is that, as a lyric poet, the position given 
him will be next among his contempora- 
ries after Tennyson, Swinburne, and Ros- 
settii He has neither Tennyson’s full 
perfection of lyric style nor Swinburne’s 
wealth of musical rhetoric. Rossetti I 
personally should place before any of them 
as master of the purest English perhaps 
in our literature, but itis doubtful whether, 
his masterpieces being nearly all in sonnet 
form, the concensus of criticism will give 
him so high a place. Apart from these 
three I see no contemporary who is likely 
to be placed as Lytton’s equal. Not 
Browning, with his tortuous method of 
thought and disjointed diction; not Mat- 
thew Arnold, with his intellectual melodies 
always a little flatin the rendering; hardly 
even William Morris, great singer though 
he be, in the purely lyrical field. Lytton’s 
lyrical style is brilliant, direct, personal, 
andessentially modern. It treats of nine- 
teenth-century things in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury way, and this, I venture to think, will 
be held in the twentieth century a perma- 
nent and pre-eminent merit. Archaisms 
and reproductions of other ages and modes 
of thought please the generation for which 
they are written more than those which 
come after, and what we ask most of the 
poetry of the past is that it should be true 
to the genius of its own time and its own 
people. This quality cannot fail to be 
valued in Lord Lytton’s verse when the 
Victorian age is finally reviewed. 

Dramatically, and in our English dearth 
of dramatic power, Lord Lytton, too, 
ranks high. Compared with contemporary 
French poets, with Hugo, or Musset, or 
Coppée, I should not, of course, claim for 
him a place in the first line; Browning 
alone of our metrical play-writers could 
pretend to this; but “ Orval” is a noble 
dramatic poem, as, in its classic way, is 
“‘Clytemnestra,” while the dramatic ele- 
ment in “ Chronicles and Characters ” and 
in “The Wanderer” is more strongly 
marked than in any modern English 
writer, Browning and perhaps Henry Tay- 
lor only excepted. As a novelist in verse, 
Lytton stands absolutely alone. “ Lucile” 
is the most brilliant piece of light narra- 
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tive since “ Don Juan,” and “ Glenaveril ” 

|the most splendid failure. Nor in his 
philosophy, the philosophy of the man of 
the world, is Lytton to be approached by 
the writers of our day. His “Fables in 
Song,” in two volumes, are a mine of 
latter-day wisdom, as will be, when it is 
published, his “ King Poppy,” a political 
satire which he considered his master- 
piece, and left behind him finished, the 
concentrated result of his experience of 
mankind. 

I leave, therefore, the maturity of his 
fame confidently to time to accomplish. 
His work is imperishable, but, alas! how 
should we perpetuate the memory of his 
personality, which has perished from 
amongst us? This was more wonderful 
and rare than all his work. We can only 
weep and hold it dear to our hearts, for in 
truth he was the brightest, best, and most 
beloved of men. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


Sheykh Obeyd, near Cairo: 
Fanuary 14, 1892. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
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THERE can, I think, be few men who 
have occupied so commanding a place in 
the literary world, but whose names have 
been so long and so prominently before 
the public, of whose early life so little is 
generally known as is the case with that 
great master of historical science, the late 
Professor Freeman. To the irreparable 
loss of all students in the wide fields he 
had made so peculiarly his own, and to 
the grief of the many friends to whom the 
genuine warmth of his heart, the fidelity 
of his affection, and his sterling virtues 
had endeared him, he has been sadly, and 
we may Say, prematurely — for he had not 
yet reached the allotted threescore and 
ten years— taken from us in the very act 
of gathering materials for that “ History 
of Sicily ” which was to be the magnum 
opus of his life. It is destined, alas, like 
that of his master of style, Macaulay,, to 
remain an opus imperfectum, and the body 
of its author is now lying in a Spanish 
grave, far from the Somerset home he 
loved so dearly. 

Even to those who knew Freeman best, 
all his life before his Oxford days is 
pretty much of a blank. He was singu- 
larly reticent as to the details of his boy- 
hood. In an intimate friendship of more 








than thirty years I cannot remember ever 
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hearing him speak of his parents or his 
home, or make any allusion to the events 
of his schoolboy days. We have to go to 
the newspapers to learn that he was the 
son of Mr. John Freeman, of Pedmore 
Hall, in Worcestershire, and that he was 
born at Harborne, in Staffordshire. But 
they supply nothing more to fill up the 
blank between his birth and his election 
as scholar of Trinity in 1841. Others of 
his friends have remarked on the same 
reticence. One whose intimacy was of 
the closest from his coliege days, referring 
to his silence as to his early life, says, “ I 
don’t believe he had any.” He means 
that the boy Freeman was not as other 
boys. To this the few facts about those 
days I have been able to glean distinctly 
point. His boyhood seems to have been 
lonely and self-contained. Without broth- 
ers or sisters, never at any great public 
school, and only a day-boy at the schools 
he did go to, seldom joining in the games 
of his schoolfellows and only associating 
with them in school hours, he was an om- 
nivorous reader, and even in those early 
days indefatigable in gathering the mate- 
rials which formed the groundwork of his 
wide, accurate, and solidly built learning. 
That this solitary boyhood was a distinct 
injury to him there can be no doubt. His 
mind was too much thrown back upon 
itself, and he suffered permanently from 
the want of that daily friction which might 
have rounded the angles and smoothed 
the roughnesses of his really fine and 
generous character, and tempered the 
fierceness which in after days rendered 
him so formidable and so uncompromising 
an antagonist. Freeman’s personal reti- 
cence as to his early life, when “ the child 
was father to the man,” is, however, par- 
tially redressed by the graphic details 
supplied to me by one* who was his 
schoolfellow at his first school, in Febru- 
ary, 1831. This school was at North- 
ampton, and was kept by a Rev. T. C. 
Haddon. It stood in Sheep Street, fac- 
ing the then sorely dilapidated “ Round 
Church,” or St. Sepulchre’s, from which 
and the other glory of Northampton, St. 
Peter’s, the observant boy would draw his 
first object lessons in architecture. Free- 
man must by this time have lost both his 
parents, for he was residing with and anx- 
iously tended by his grandmother, de- 
scribed as “aworthy old gentlewoman, 
living a very retired life in a pretty house 
at the end of St. Giles’s Street, abutting 


* The Rev. Thomas Field, formerly fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, rector of Bigby, Lincolnshire. 
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dren, the green slope of the Cow Meadow, 
running down to the Nene at its foot;” 
the gentle Lady Throckmorton, “ parted 
in her widowhood from the shades of 
Weston-Underwood and the meadows of 
Olney,” being her near neighbor. Mr. 
Field’s reminiscences give us a thank- 
worthy glimpse of his personality, then, 
as in after life, too striking and uncon- 
ventional both in countenance and form 
and in attire to be readily passed over. 
“A slight figure, blonde and freckled 
cheeks, long curly flaxen locks streaming 
over his head and face, with a somewhat 
hardset look in his keen grey eyes, 
strangely attired in a long blue frock-coat, 
buttoned and fashioned much after the 
Blue Coat boy fashion, rather short nan- 
keen trousers, fully displaying his white 
cotton stockings, and low shoes ” —he 
was as unlike the ordinary type of school- 
boy in form and outward garb as in the 
character of his mind. It goes without 
saying that such a boy was at once 
pounced upon as “a speckled bird ” by his 
schoolfellows, and had to put up with a 
fair amount of rough handling from them. 
My friend’s first impression of him, fresh 
and vivid after sixty years, was of “a sin- 
gular-looking and more than singularly 
dressed boy, heaved up on the shoulders 
of a wriggling pack of other small boys, 
tossing and lugging him about for an odd- 
ity, while he, with no seeming sense of 
their rude sport, save a kind of odd en- 
joyment, was laughing with wide mouth, 
and roaring out with strong, almost rough 
voice, ‘Do you know, my boys, there’s a 
game at marbles called pyramédes.’” 
Whether he succeeded in freeing himself 
from his young persecutors by the promise 
of teaching them the new game Mr. Field 
cannot remember. But indeed he had 
little opportunity of doing so. He was, 
as I have said, a day-boy, only with his 
few schoolfellows at lesson-time —“ he 
just coom’d and he goed,” and rarely 
stopped to play. Of his schoolwork there 
is little to record. ‘“ There was a sort of 
independent originality and decision about 
him ” writes my friend, ‘‘ which seemed to 
augur well for his strength in lessons, 
My impression is that he was good at 
them all round, but there was but little in 
this to lay hold of the memory, and that 
little would soon fade.” 

Within a year or two of this time his 
grandmother left Northampton for Cheam, 
for the sake of the long-celebrated school 





there conducted by Dr. Mayo on Pestaloz- 
zian principles. Here Freeman stayed 
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some years, completing his education at 
Seagrave, in Leicestershire, under the 
Rev. Mr. Gutch, whose daughter he sub- 
sequently married, the union being one of 
singular happiness. Having inherited a 
comfortable property, Freeman adopted no 
profession, but lived independently, first 
in South Wales, then at Dursley in Glou- 
cestershire, and ultimately at Somerleaze, 
near Wells, in Somerset, devoting himself 
to his favorite studies of architecture and 
history. 

To pass from these reminiscences of 
Freeman’s early days to my own personal 
knowledge of him, I was first introduced 
to him at the meeting of the Archzolog- 
ical Institute at Chichester, in July, 1853. 
I had known him at a distance previously 
at the annual gatherings of the same body, 
at which he early became a regular attend- 
ant, and of which he ultimately became 
one of the most conspicuous members. 
On several occasions he presided over the 
historical section, and contributed masterly 
summaries of the history of the town or 
district in which the meeting was held, of 
which those delivered at Cardiff, Taunton, 
and Carlisle are notable examples, always 
bringing his vast stores of accurate knowl- 
edge, gathered from all quarters, to bear 
on the illustration of the architecture and 
history of the various buildings and local- 
ities visited. 

This Chichester meeting was memorable 
for Freeman’s first public appearance in 
the historical field in which he was des- 
tined to gain his greatest distinction. All 
his previous communications to the Insti- 
tute had been on architectural subjects. 
Indeed, it was as a clear-headed and aap 
viewed student of architecture that his 
name first became known to the world, and 
on this subject his first books were writ- 
ten. His “ History of Architecture” was 
published in 1849, and soon after his 
“Window Tracery,” in which, with mar- 
vellous acumen, he followed the develop- 
ment of this special characteristic of the 
Gothic style, from its earliest rudiments 
in the Lancet period to the soulless mo- 
notony of the Perpendicular and its extinc- 
tion in the Renaissance. He also in this 
earlier period published architectural his- 
tories of the cathedrals of Llandaff and — 
in conjunction with his college friend, 
Basil Jones, now, with special propriety, 
the bishop of that see —of St. David’s; 
and contributed memoirs to the Archeo- 
logical Cambrensis and the Archa@ological 
Journal. At Chichester he presented his 
first fruits as an historical student, in a 
memoir on two of his favorite historical 








characters, Earl Godwine and his son 
Harold, which may be regarded as the 
embryo of his monumental work on the 
Norman Conquest. This was subse- 
quently published in the Archeological 
Fournal, but such periodicals have not 
many readers, and it was received with a 
somewhat mortifying coldness. But he 
had faith in himself, and like the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, though such a comparison 
would have made him furious, he bided his 
time, feeling sure that a day would come 
when the world would hear him and read 
him. We were both at that time pretty 
regular attendants at the Institute meet- 
ings, and so we frequently met, and as our 
tastes were similar, our studies congenial, 
and we personally liked one another, our 
acquaintance ndedie developed into in 
timacy, and intimacy into a deep-seated 
friendship, on which it is now a melan- 
choly pleasure to look back. Rough as 
he could be with others — too rough, in 
truth— he was never rough with his 
trusted friends, and would bear from them 
criticisms. and corrections which a less 
generous nature would have deeply re- 
sented. He might blurt out a loud “ What 
d’ye mean?” accompanied with a fierce 
look, and would contest the point vehe- 
mently; but he was always amenable to 
reason, and gave in when he was shown to 
be in the wrong. But towards those who 
professed a knowledge, which he saw to 
be merely superficial and destitute of that 
groundwork of painstaking accuracy which 
characterizes all his work, — “ impostors ” 
as he called them, — he sometimes mani- 
fested an intolerance which was not always 
kept within the bounds of courtesy, and 
was painful to his victims and distressing 
to others. He used to say of himself that 
he could not “suffer fools gladly,” and 
that if they “came in his way and gave 
themselves airs it would be the worse for 
them.” Ina letter to me on the prospect 
of some such collision he writes: “ Doth 
not one of the prophets say that there is a 
rod for a fool’s back? If he invites the 
rod he must feel it; if he has the sense 
to kiss it he may go home with a whole 
back.”* I am afraid, if I remember 
rightly, that all the warnings he received 
failed to produce the desired effect, and 
that the rod was administered publicly on 
the person of a deservedly esteemed 
Church dignitary, certainly no “ fool,” for 
some heretical views on the origin of 


* His knowledge of Scripture, though marvellously 
wide and correct, and woven into the very texture of 
his English style, here for once failed him; the words 
occur in Proverbs xxvi. 3. 
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“long and short work,” to the indignation 
of the bystanders, and the serious dis- 
turbance of the harmony of the occasion. 
Indeed, it was no light responsibility to 
have such a cranky vessel in tow at one 
of these archeological gatherings. With 
the most careful steering there was a con- 
stant danger of collision with some one, 
perhaps scme liberal patron or local mag- 
nate whom it was important to propitiate, 
to the serious damage of the success of the 
meeting. 

After he had become a notability, people 
would at these meetings worry him with 
questions, not always very pertinent ones, 
to which they were in danger of getting 
somewhat brusque answers ; others would 
call off his attention from something 
which really interested him to something 
else for which he cared nothing, to their 
own speedy discomfiture. One had to be 
constantly on the watch against serious 
misunderstandings, and do our best to 
smooth down his rough speeches, to min- 
imize his apparent rudeness, to explain 
that “it was only pretty Fanny’s way,” 
and generally to keep the peace, only too 
thankful to get him off dangerous ground 
as speedily as possible. As with most of 
us, when at work he liked to be alone, or 
with one or two who could really be a help 
to him, and woe be to those who intruded 
on him at such times with their well- 
meaning but distracting chatter. ‘ Don’t 
you see I am busy?” “Can’t you leave 
me alone!” and, if telling his mind thus 
plainly was not enough, he would stalk off 
in high dudgeon and leave his persecutors 
in blank amazement. More than once or 
twice this hatred of interference has been 
near landing him in serious scrapes. 
When in 1883 he was examining Battle 
Abbey, in preparation for that wonderful 
discourse, one of his greatest triumphs — 
in which, with flashing eye and thrilling 
voice, he made the great fight of Senlac — 
as he loved to call it, discarding the later 
name —which changed the fortunes of 
England and made her what she is, live 
and move before his hearers, he found 
himself dogged by a person who, as he 
thought, somewhat officiously obtruded 
his offers of assistance. After vainly try- 
ing to shake him off, he broke forth with, 
“7 don’t want your help. The Duke of 
Cleveland promised that I should not be 
interfered with by the gardeners.” “ Ex- 
actly so,” was the reply; “I hope they 
have obeyed my orders. I am the Duke 
of Cleveland.” It is needless to say that 
the amende honorable was at once made, 
and his Grace’s intelligent aid gratefully 
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accepted. But I am afraid that Freeman 
was not always so placable. He too often 
forgot that if he had “giant strength” it 
was “tyrannous” to “use it as a giant.” 
When irritated, he was at one time too 
careless,of the feelings of others, and in- 
flicted blows which left their traces even 
on his friends. “Which of us,” writes 
his old and honored friend, Professor 
Earle, “does not bear the scars of Free- 
man’s wildly wielded war weapons?” But 
time had its mellowing effecton him. As 
years went on such ebullitions became less 
frequent, and the bitterness of feeling of 
his victims towards him, also softening 
with the lapse of years, gave place to an 
appreciation of his many great qualities 
and real admiration for his consummate 
learning. 

A word or two must be said as to Free- 
man’s connection with the Saturday Re- 
view and its sudden severance. For 
several years in the best days of that pow- 
erful literary and political organ he was 
one of its most regular contributors, and 
helped largely to give it its character for 
unflinching and sometimes ferocious crit- 
icism. His victims, it is true, generally 
well deserved his scalping knife, and, 
though on occasions it was used somewhat 
recklessly, it was never used maliciously. 
At one period he had an engagement to 
contribute three articles a week — gener- 
ally a review of some book, an article on 
some topic of the day, and an account of 
some town or district or some historic 
building, known in the “shop” of the Re- 
view as “middles,” 2.2, coming between 
the leading articles in large type and the 
reviews. In such articles Freeman was 
at his best. They were written, as a rule, 
after a personal visit to the place, and with 
a conscientious examination of all its re- 
corded history. Many of these masterly 
papers were published in his delightful 
and instructive volume, “ Towns and Dis- 
tricts.” Others have appeared, almost 
simultaneously with their author’s prema- 
ture decease, in the recent volume of 
“ Collected Essays.” But by far the larger 
number are still unpublished, a selection 
from which we hope his literary executors 
will give to the world, illustrated with 
some of the sketches to which reference 
will be made hereafter. His divorce from 
the journal of which he had been so long 
a mainstay was not one to be lightly en- 
tered on by either editor or contributor. 
But the cleavage on the Russo-Turkish 
question, which separated so many chief 
friends, became too decided to allow of 
continued union. Freeman, as everybody 
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knows, was a vehement “anti-Turk ” and 
“ philo-Russ.” Another powerful contrib- 
utor, chiefly of political articles, now also 
deceased, was as sirong on the other side. 
It was out of the question that one should 
contradict the other in the same paper, 
and yet each was equally decided in the 
expression of his own views. Neither 
would budge an inch. So it was neces- 
sary, for the credit of the paper, that one 
should go, and Freeman went. At the 
time, November, 1878, he wrote to me: 
“T have cut Sat. Rev. I bore up a long 
time, but at last I could not stand the yoke- 
fellowship of X., or endure that such a 
mass of ignorance, bad English, and slan- 
dering against everything good should 
appear side by side with my articles, and 
as the editor clearly thinks him much 
more valuable than I, and would do noth- 
ing to stop him, I cut the whole concern, 
and I hope they are the happier for it.” 
The public was not the happier, for the 
loss of Freeman’s always piquant and 
often instructive weekly articles was a 
great one. Nor was Freeman the hap- 
pier, for though he sometimes found the 
weekly debt rather burdensome, he liked 
the work, and it gave him the opportunity 
of speaking his mind plainly on many 
things, which he liked also. Besides, the 
pecuniary loss was not small. He told 
me he was between £300 and £400 a year 
the poorer for resigning his place on the 
staff. In every point of view it was a re- 
grettable affair. 

To return to Mr, Freeman’s drawings, 
to which I have already referred. He was 
a very ready and accurate architectural 
draughtsman. He worked rapidly and 
effectively with a broad-nibbed pen and 
ink, much after the manner of another 
architectural amateur whose breadth of 
view and power of comparison of widely 
distant buildings much resembled his own, 
the late Rev. J. L. Petit. Without any 
pretensions to artistic power or any at- 
tempt to make a finished picture, he seized 
on the salient points of a building and, 
with afew touches, put them on paper with 
a strength and accuracy which left little to 
desire. Somewhat roughly sketched in at 
first, it was one of his favorite “leisure 
labors ” — often on Sunday evenings, after 
the religious duties of the day were over 
— to bring out his portfolio and give these 
drawings some finishing touches. There 
must be hundreds upon hundreds — I had 
almost said thousands — of these bold 
drawings, taken in widely distant lands, in 
France, in Germany, in Italy, in Greece, 
in Dalmatia, in his dearly loved Sicily, 
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besides an abundant store from England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The publication of 
a selection from these (perhaps, as I have 
suggested, as illustrations of his Saturday 
Review and other articles) would be a 
welcome boon to the increasing number 
who take an intelligent interest in com- 
parative architecture. 

Freeman was the most industrious and 
painstaking worker I ever knew. I am 
certain that he never knew what it was to 
be idle. From early morning till the after- 
noon meal, and then again, after a period 
of exercise and relaxation and the society 
of his family, deep into the night, he was 
always either writing or gathering mate- 
rials for his writings. He had a happy 
power of snatching ten minutes’ sleep, 
which rested his sorely taxed brain, and 
from which he woke “like a giant re- 
freshed with wine,” ready for fresh labors. 

One element of Freeman’s remarkable 
literary strength was his faculty of abso- 
lutely putting aside anything not vitally 
cotinected with the subject on hand, and 
concentrating himself wholly for the time 
on that. Marvellously wide as was the 
range of his studies, they had their self- 
imposed limits. “Non multa, sed mul- 
tum,” was his motto. When the late J. R. 
Green was his companion on a visit to 
northern Italy, undertaken for the purpose 
of tracing the development of Romanesque 
architecture, he complained that he could 
not get Freeman to attend to anything else. 
For the paintings and statues and other 
works of art he had not then an eye. 
Even the historical interest of the world- 
famed towns he was passing through were 
for the time little to him. He came for 
Romanesque architecture, and to that and 
that alone he would give heed — “ totus in 
illis.’ No wonder that such a man be- 
came master of his subject. And again, 
in his favorite study of architecture, he 
concentrated his attention ona building as 
a whole, its history, the development of its 
parts, its form and outline, its likeness or 
unlikeness to other buildings of the same 
sort. The ornamental details, the shrines 
and monuments, painted glass or frescos, 
the stall work and screens and the like, 
he completely passed over. When asked 
questions about them, he would say, 
“ They are not in my line; I know nothing 
about them, you must ask somebody else.” 
The ritual arrangements had more interest 
for him, but only so far as they bore on the 
general history of the church and its clergy. 
The apse at Torcello, with its ranges of 
seats for the presbyters, tier above tier, 
and the marble throne in the centre, for 
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the bishop — “ primus inter pares ” — was 
most precious to him as an historical doc- 
ument. He wrote to me once in great 
delight trom Ravenna, on witnessing the 
celebrant of the Eucharist, in the Duomo, 
taking his place on the (speaking ritually) 
eastern side of the altar, with his face to 
the people, as the pope has always done 
at high mass at St. Peter’s. But it was 
historically rather than ritualistically that 
such things interested him. They were 
voices from the past, telling of the belief 
and practices of former ages of faith, and 
as such, more than for themselves, he 
valued them. It was much the same in 
ecclesiastical matters generally. He was 
a strong Churchman, The Tractarian 
wave had carried him out of his earlier 
Evangelical moorings, and though the tide 
had gone far beyond him, and carried 
others farther from shore, he always en- 
joyed a sober but stately ritual and appre- 
ciated sound Anglican doctrine. But 
great as was his interest in Church mat- 
ters generally, he looked at them mainly 
on what may be called their secular side 
— their influence on the character of the 
people and the wellbeing of the nation — 
and wisely left their theological side to be 
discussed by those who made theology 
their profession. To few men was the 
Bible more familiar. He had evidently 
studied it diligently as a child, and it had 
become so completely part of himself that 
its‘words and phrases continually ap- 
peared, perhaps unconsciously to himself, 
in his conversations and in his writings. 
This employment of Scripture language 
sometimes gave an air of irreverencetto 
his writings, especially his Saturday Re- 
view articles, which was offensive to the 
more devout, though on his part it was far 
as possible from being intentionally irrev- 
erent. Like the great object of his ad- 
miration, Mr. Gladstone, when at home he 
regularly read the lessons in his parish 
church, with a vigor and emphasis which 
many clergymen would do well to adopt. 
The historical chapters he specially de- 
lighted in. The new Lectionary was a 
trouble to him in robbing him of some of 
the most graphic bits, telling of the fierce- 
ness of the Old Covenant heroes. He 
once lamented to me that he could no 
longer “hew Agag in pieces” with Sam- 
uel, or “ put his feet on the necks ” of the 
Canaanite kings with Joshua and his cap- 
tains. Every line of the Psalter was 
stamped on his memory, but he had his 
favorites among the Psalms (as who has 
not ?) and he enjoyed greatly when, on the 
twenty-seventh day of the month, the 
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monotonous pietism of Psalm cxix. was 
exchanged for the “Songs of Degrees,” 
and he “ got among the little Psalms,” the 
“ Psalmikins,” as he grotesquely called 
them. 

As a letter-writer Freeman had few 
equals, either in the frequency of his let- 
ters or the picturesqueness —1 know no 
word that better describes them — of their 
contents. Of the hundreds of letters I 
have received from him there was never 
one in the least commonplace, or which 
was not lit up with some pungent phrase, 
some shrewd notice of passing events, 
some illustration from history, some treas- 
ure produced from his stores of knowledge, 
which were only possible for one whose 
stores were so vast and so varied, and who 
had them ail so ready at hand for instant 
use. Many of them read like miniature 
Saturday Review articles. The same 
charge might perhaps be brought against 
his letters as that brought against these 
articles and his writings generally, that 
they were “too allusive.” One event or 
place or building would call up the mem- 
ory of another like it, which, instead of 
naming, he would describe in periphrastic 
language, which needed his perfect famil- 
iarity with almost the whole range of his- 
tory and geography to identify. I used 
often to tell him that, like Ezekiel, he 
‘spoke parables,’ and needed some one 
to interpret them, and that he must speak 
more plainly if he wished to be “ under- 
standed of the unlearned.” His letters 
had one peculiarity, which must have been 
familiar to all his correspondents. They 
were written in fragmentary fashion at 
separate times, each fragment being duly 
dated, showing when he laid down the pen, 
often in the middle of a sentence, and when 
he took it upagain. One letter before me 
now bears “ Oct. 27th” at the head of the 
first page, “Oct. 28th ” at the head of the 
second, “Oct. 29th” at the head of the 
fourth, when it seems to have been fin- 
ished and sent off. Many people, it is 
true, write their letters in bits, but few are 
thus careful to date their bits, and fewer 
still break off half-way through a sentence, 
and carry it on without any symptom of 
interruption. Once, when I chaffed him 
about this, he met me with an historical 
parallel — he had a parallel for everything 
and always at hand — “I find that several 
of Leo. III.’s letters to Charles the Great 
were not finished till a long time after they 
were begun.” 

It was delightful to receive letters from 
Freeman, but it was more delightful still 
to be his guest —it was enjoyable at Ox- 
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ford, in the stately stone-fronted Judges’ 
Lodgings, on the east side of St. Giles’s, 
which he rented when not required for 
their lordships, but far more enjoyable at 
his beautiful Somerset home of Somer- 
leaze, under the shadow of the Mendips, 
within an easy walk of Wells. As has 
been remarked by others, after his long 
absence from Oxford he was somewhat 
out of touch with the new order of things 
which had grown up since his university 
days, and the friction between the old 
order and the new rather discomposed 
him. He liked to have his own way, and 
that he could not have among so many 
who were, or at least thought themselves, 
his equals or superiors. At Somerleaze it 
was different. He was, in a sense, like 
Alexander Selkirk, “monarch of all he 
surveyed,” with “none his right to dis- 
pute,” and he could have his own way. It 
was a place too that he dearly loved. The 
history of the county, which he set forth 
in his brilliant inaugural address at the 
Archzological Institute meeting at Taun- 
ton, its growth from a primeval gaz to 
an independent province, the home of the 
“ Somersetan,” its gradual conquest, and 
ultimate amalgamation with the lands 
about it as an English county — not 
a shire, a merely conventional district, 
sheared off from the mass, and called after 
the chief town in it, such as Buckingham- 
shire or Oxfordshire — greatly interested 
him. Here he would show how local to- 
pography is illustrated and explained by 
history, by the fact — which he had learnt 
from one of the masterly historical ad- 
dresses of Dr. Guest, the late master cf 
Caius, of whom he always spoke with ad- 
miration as having been the first to throw 
light on the obscurity and confusion of 
the early history of our island — that the 
little river Axe, which flowed near the 
bottom of his grounds, being the boundary 
of the Saxon conquests of Ceawlin and 
Cenwalh, gave the reason for his being a 
parishioner of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, three 
miles away, and not of Wookey, within 
five minutes’ walk but on the other, ée., 
the eastern bank of the river. At Somer- 
leaze, with its rich pastures, gay flower- 
gardens, and tall, shadowy elms, and with 
his books — an enormous store, in all lan- 
guages, chiefly historical or bearing on 
history — Freeman was at his happiest 
and, therefore, at his best. Here it was 


his great pleasure to receive congenial 
friends, to whom it was, at least, an equal 
pleasure to enjoy unrestricted intercourse 
with such a man, and drink in knowledge 
as it flowed spontaneously from his lips. 

LIVING AGE. 
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His large and roomy house was seldom 
many days empty during the summer 
months. “When I once get home,” he 
writes, “it is so delightful that I don’t 
want to stir any whither, but I am right 
thankful to any one who will come and see 
me. Here”—he is writing from Oxford 
— “TI am looking out at cabs on one side, 
and Keble on the other, neither half so 
pretty as mine own trees.” Happy days 
indeed they were that his friends spent 
with him there— never, alas! to return. 
It was a choice circle whose autographs 
the ‘visitors’ book” at Somerleaze en- 
shrines ; men of mark of every sort, though 
naturally chiefly historians, greater and 
lesser. Besides visitors from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and from the conti- 
nent of Europe, most men who have gained 
a place in literature, ay, and women too— 
for was not Mrs. Humphry Ward one of 
his guests before she had begun to pose as 
the founder of a new form of Christianity, 
and had become famous as the writer of 
heterodox novels, and was only known for 
historical and biographical work, the accu- 
racy of which Freeman highly esteemed? 
— were summer visitors at Somerleaze. 
W. Bright, Boase, Brodrick, Bryce, Creigh- 
ton, Dawkins, Dicey, Dimock, dear little 
“Johnnie Green,” Gardiner, (of whom 
Freeman used to say: “I always find 
Gardiner right in my period, so I feel sure 
that he is right in his own”), Hodgkin, 
Hunt, Sidney Owen, J. H. Parker, George 
Williams, are names that occur to me on 
the moment, a list which might be greatly 
amplified. On one occasion he had the 
honor of entertaining his great political 
leader, Gladstone, but it was only at 
luncheon, on a semi-political occasion. I 
do not think Freeman ever stayed at 
Hawarden. Who is there who was ever 
privileged to be a guest at Somerleaze who 
cannot recall the tenor of those bright 
days, the morning “family prayers ” ?— 
no “fancy prayers,” such as stirred the 
great duke’s bile, but Psalms and Te 
Deum, reverently read and responded to, 
and a few collects from the Prayer-book — 
and then the ampie family breakfast, with 
Freeman’s special rack of “ black toast,” 
burnt to a cinder, which was one of his 
odd fancies; the walk in the gardens, with 
a stroll to the pond-side to feed his favorite 
black swans; the morning of hard work in 
his study when visitors were left to their 
own devices or were entertained by Mrs. 
Freeman and her daughters, with perhaps 
a walk or drive into Wells and a stroll 
round the cathedral and its calm close. 
Then the early dinner, fixed at 2 or 3 P.M, 
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to give the master of the house a long 
morning of writing, followed by a delight- 
ful afternoon, driving to the Cheddar Cliffs, 
or to Glastonbury or Croscombe, or some 
other place of interest; or a long stroll 
through his woods to the top of Ben Knoll, 
with its historic traces of far-off times in 
encampments and hut circies, looking 
down on Wedmore, where Alfred and the 
Danes swore a peace, lying in the great 
marshy valley of the Parret, broken by the 
towering mounds of Glastonbury Tor and 
Brentknoll, once, like the Stepholms and 
Flatholms in the Channel, visible in the 
distance, islands in a broad estuary, rear- 
ing their summits from the swampy level. 
It may easily be imagined how Freeman, 
with such a historic landscape before him, 
telling of Alfred, and Guthrun, and Dun- 
stan, of Athelstan and Edward, and many 
others, would wax eloquent and fight the 
battles of old days over again, and pour 
forth bits of the Saxon Chronicle — the 
Chronicle he would have called it, to 
whom “that absurd name Saxon, the 
source of endless historical confusion,” 
was a bugbear — or of Macaulay’s “ Lays ” 
intermingled with snatches from “the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord,” which 
seemed applicable, anc send us home to 
the ample tea which awaited us with a 


livelier sense of the reality of old English 
history, and a feeling that those men of 
old times were living beings like ourselves, 


and not mere names ina chronicle. The 
evening after the meal — call it supper or 
high tea, or what you will— was often 
brightened by music — one of his daugh- 
ters, at least, being a singer of no common 
excellence —or Freeman would bring out 
his sketches and photographs. Many a 
question of architecture and history, or 
politics would be discussed, sometimes 
rather warmly, and the ladies having re- 
tired, midnight would often have sounded 
before the party broke up. Freeman was 
no smoker, nor did he like smoking in his 
house ; however, somehow people got on 
without it, or indulged it on the sly. To 
recall such days deepens the regret that 
they too, like everything earthly, have 
passed away, and that he who was their 
central figure will never see his beloved 
Somerleaze again. 

For such a man, devoted to literary 
labor, it was a palpable mistake to propose 
to enter political life. Though no party 
politician in the ordinary sense of the 
term, an eager politician he could not fail 
to be. As he used to say, “ History is 
past politics, and politics is present his- 
tory.” But his power lay in his pen, not 
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in his person. All his best friends were 
grieved when, in 1868, he was persuaded 
to become the Liberal candidate for West 
Somerset. They would have regretted it 
still more if he had been successful. He 
was quite unfitted for the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. He would have 
been irritated to the extreme of exasper- 
ation by being doomed to listen to what 
he would, in his rough way, have called 
“the lies ” of the opposite party, and even 
more by the platitudes, and the defence of 
right measures or wrong issues by his own. 
His fierce, uncompromising speeches 
would have vexed the souls even of his 
warmest friends, and have provoked the 
animosity of his opponents. Nor would 
he have been an ally to be depended on. 
He was too free a lance and had too simple 
and honest a love of the right and just to 
be willing to follow implicitly any political 
leader. With all his admiration for Glad- 
stone, and his detestation of “the Jew,” 
as he scornfully termed D’Israeli, the day 
might have come when on some measure 
compromising the eternal principles of 
liberty and justice, he would have found 
himself going into the lobby with the Con- 
servatives, and have been stigmatized as a 
deserter. There was, therefore, a general 
feeling of satisfaction among his friends 
when he was so hopelessly beaten as to 
make any repetition of the unwise venture 
impossible. He himself took his defeat 
very good-humoredly, even making it a 
boast that he had been “ more thoroughly 
licked than any other county candidate of 
his color.” He, probably, in his calmer 
moments, felt that he was well quit of it, 
and that he could do more for the cause 
he had at heart out of Parliament than in 
it. His ardent loyalty to the Liberal 
cause, his generous sympathy with all 
downtrodden peoples, and his belief in 
federation made him warmly adopt the 
cause of Home Rule, and follow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership, though with some de- 
cided differences, which increased rather 
than diminished as years went on. 

Wherever he went he was the same 
zealous champion of oppressed national- 
ities, Slav, Bulgarian, Greek, or what not, 
ready to do battle on their behalf against 
all comers. 


Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt. 


He carried with him his warm attachment 
to Gladstone and irreconcilable hatred for 
his great political rival—a hatred which 
was often carried beyond due bounds, and 
on this occasion he went out of his way to 
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heap insult—on his memorable visit to 
Greece in 1877, of which I wish my fast 
lessening space allowed to give some of 
the graphic details contained in his let- 
ters. For one extract illustrative of this 
time I must find room. It must be pre- 
mised that the Greeks had recently got 
into one of their frequent constitutional 
muddles, which had brought them to a 
deadlock, and which they tried to remedy 
by calling from his retirement their former 
prime minister, Constantine Canaris, an 
heroic old man who had done good service 
to the State in former years, and had well 
earned his repose. Canaris obeyed the 
call, and filled his old position at the time 
of Freeman’s visit, who writes : — 


I saw one thing above either mountain or 
buildings, to wit, a man, Tov maviorarov Tav Ta- 
Aat npowr, Tov dei Covra Kwvoravteivov Kavapiv, 
to quote my own speech, now, & Zed BaotAed, 
prime minister. I told them they were free, 
we slaves; they had a hero for their leader, 
we a Jew. tpeic uev tore tAebBepor, jute dé 
divide. tyeic pév apxovra Exete Hpwa, jucic de 
‘Tovdaiov. Do they not hate the tribe of Ben- 
_— out there, shouting, Q@rw TAddorwv! 
ustily and with a good courage? 


During this visit, having landed in 
Acarnania, he made a short dash into 
Turkish territory, On my speaking of 
this to the late Bishop Magee, and saying 
that he was lucky to have got back without 
being impaled, the bishop replied: “I 
think he was bound to be, to prove the 
truth of Liddon’s and Maccoll’s tales.” 
On my reporting this to Freeman, he 
burst forth with: “ Yes; and to be told, 
after all, that I was nothing but a bean- 
bag!” 

Freeman’s greediness for work grew 
instead of lessening with advancing years. 
He was always seeking for new realms to 
conquer, perhaps too forgetful of those he 
had entered on and deserted prematurely, 
such as his incomplete “ History of Fed- 
eral Government.” Writing to me in 
November, 1890, only a year and a half 
back, in reply to a remark of mine that it 
was somewhat rash for a man nearing 
threescore and ten to undertake such a 
colossal work as the “ History of Sicily ” 
on the scale he had planned, he says: 
* As to rashness, I have a thousand and 
one other schemes; most of them begun; 
among them the final revision of the ‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,’ which, in a previous let- 
ter, he had told me he meant to complete 
by writing the reign of Henry I. In pur- 
suance of this idea he once again visited 
Normandy in the summer of last year, 
“engaged,” as he writes, “in the service 
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ot ‘the Lion of Justice,’ hoping to get a 
sight of Tinchebrai this very day.” In 
answer to my inquiries after his health, 
he says: “I am very good in the head; 
not so good in the throat; and worst in 
the legs. I am always envying the lizards, 
who can get a new pair.” Is his natura} 
history quite unimpeachable here? “TF 
believe Normandy has done me some 
good, though it is not equal to Sicily.” 
(N.B.— He used to say he wished he 
could have three homes, and so divide the 
year between Somerleaze, Oxford, and 
Sicily.) Last January he writes from Ox- 
ford: “ We are living from hand to mouth, 
waiting for the first chance of getting to 
Spain;” and then, four days later, came 
my last letter from him. He had heard 
that I had been in some anxiety about my 
own health, and he writes at once: “ Don’t 
go and distress yourself. We must all 
get old. Iam some years younger than 
you, but I am very old in the legs, but the 
head I think gets younger.” 

Soon after this letter was written he 
started with his wife and two daughters 
for Spain, and I heard no more of him till 
the Zémes of the 17th ult. flashed from 
Alicante the sad news that one the world 
could ill spare had sunk under a combined 
attack of small-pox and his old enemy 
bronchitis, and had been already consigned 
to a Spanish grave. One of his oldest 
friends and fellow-workers in exact histor- 
ical science, the Bishop of Oxford, writes: 
“It is indeed most terrible. I should not 
have been surprised if he had been taken 
away at any time during the last four 
years, and I was quite prepared to be told 
that his working life was over, but this is 
too shocking.” Since his death a third 
volume of his “History of Sicily” has 
been published, and a review of “ Salis- 
bury Documents,” evidently from his 
hand, and a further instalment of his 
“ Visits to Norman Sites ” had appeared 
in the Guardian. Such voices from the 
grave are invested with unspeakable sad- 
ness to those who remain to mourn his 


loss. EDMUND VENABLES. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MY WITCHES’ CALDRON. 
Ill. 

Ours was more or less a bachelor’s es- 
tablishment, and the arrangements of the 
house varied between a certain fastidious- 
ness and the roughest simplicity. We 
had shabby tablecloths, alternating with 
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some of my grandmother’s fine linen; we 
had old Derby china for our dessert of 
dried figs and dry biscuits, and a silver 
Flaxman teapot (which always poured ob- 
lations of tea upon the cloth) for break- 
fast, and three cracked cups and saucers 
of unequal patterns and sizes. One morn- 
ing, Jeames de la Pluche (so my father’s 
servant and factotum chose to call himself 
when he wrote to the papers) brought in a 
hamper which had just arrived. When it 
was unpacked we found, to our great sat- 
isfaction, that it contained a lovely break- 
fast array. A china bowl for my father’s 
tea, ornamented with his initials in gold 
amid a trellis of roses; beautiful cups for 
the young ladies, lovely gilt milk-jugs, and 
a copy of verses, not written, but put to- 
gether out of printed letters from the 
Times. 1 quote it from memory: — 


Of esteem as a token, — 

Fate preserve it unbroken — 

A friend sends this tea-dish of porcelain rare, 

And with truth and sincerity 

Wishes health and prosperity 

To the famed M. A. Titmarsh of “ Vanity 
Fair.”’ 

We could not imagine who the friend 
was from whom the opportune present had 
come. For many breakfasts we speculated 
and wondered, guessing one person and 
another in turn, while we sat at our now 
elegant board, of which Dr. Oliver Holmes 
himself might have approved. Years after- 
wards, when De la Pluche was taking 
leave of my father and sailing for Aus- 
tralia, where he had obtained a responsible 
position, he said reproachfully: “I sent 
you the breakfast things; you guessed a 
great many people, but you never guessed 
they came from me.” 

De la Pluche was devoted to my father, 
and next to him he seemed the most im- 
portant member of the household. He 
was more thandevoted. We used to think 
he was a sorcerer. He used to guess at 
my father’s thoughts, plan for him, work 
for him, always knew beforehand what he 
would like far better than we ever did. I 
remember that we almost cried on one 
occasion, thinking that our father would 
ultimately prefer him to us. He used to 
write to the papers and sign his letters, 
“ Jeames de la Pluche, 13 Young Street.” 
“ Like to see my last, miss?” he used to 
say, as he put down a paper on the school- 
room table. He was a very good and 
clever man, though a stern ruler, My 

father had a real friendship and regard for 
him, and few of his friends ever deserved 
it more. He lived alone down-stairs, 
where he was treated with great deference, 
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and had his meals served separately, I: 
believe. He always called my father “the 
Governor.” He was a little man, and was 
very like Holbein’s picture of Sir Thomas 
More in looks. I remember on one occa- 
sion coming away from some lecture or 
entertainment. As we got out into the 
street it was raining. “It bas turned 
cold,” said my father, who was already 
beginning to be ill. At that moment a 
voice behind him said, “Coat, sir? 
Brought it down;” and there was De la 
Pluche, who had brought his coat all the 
way from Kensington, helping him on with 
it. My father thanked him, and then me- 
chanically felt in the pocket for a possible 
cigar-case. “Cigar? Here,” says De la 
Pluche, popping one into my father’s 
mouth, and producing a match ready 
lighted. 

I sometimes hear from my old friend, 
and I hope he may not be pained by read- 
ing of these childish jealousies long past. 

When we were children attending our 
classes, we used to be encouraged to study 
large sheets, with curious rectangular de- 
signs, colored pink, blue, green, represent- 
ing the various dynasties and events in 
the history of past ages viewed from a 
geometrical point of view; but somehow 
it was difficult to fit these figures on to the 
reality. One can understand the pictures 
of the solar system in the book, but it is a 
very different thing when one comes to 
stand on one’s own doorstep, trying to 
realize that the earth is turning one way 
and the moon corkscrewing round it, and 
the planets dancing their mighty course, 
and the fixed stars disappearing all the 
time behind the opposite roof, to say 
nothing of a possibility that one’s feet are 
up in the air and one’s head hanging down 
below, without any feeling of inconven- 
ience, except perhaps a certain bewilder- 
ment and confusion on most subjects, 
which may, however, be peculiar to my- 
self. And so, looking back at one’s own 
life, one sees it broadly in a sort of map, 
colored brightly or sadly according to its 
moods and states of being ; but when one 
comes to write it down in Macmillan’s 
columns, it is difficult to fit all the events 
and chronologies quite accurately into 
their places. If one tries to realize too 
much at once, the impression is apt to 
grow chaotic and unmeaning in its com- 
plexity ; you can’t get the proportions of 
events ; and, indeed, perhaps one of the 
compensating constituents of all our vari- 
ous existences consists in that dispropor- 
tion which passing impressions happily 








take for us, and which they often retain 




















notwithstanding the experiences of years. 
That little picture of Bewick’s in which a 
falling leaf conceals the sky, the road, the 
passing gig and its occupants, contains 
the secret of a philosophy which makes 
existence itself possible, as it would 
scarcely be if infinity held its proportional 
place in our finite experience. 

Our London home was a happy but a 
serious home. One day my father said 
that he had been surprised to hear from 
his friend Sir Henry D. how seriously our 
house struck people, compared to other 
houses : “ But I think we are very happy 
as we are,” said he, and so indeed we were. 
We lived chiefly with him and with quite 
little children, or with our grandparents 
when they came over to visit us. There 
was certainly a want of initiation; there 
was no one to suggest all sorts of delight- 
ful possibilities, which, as we grew up, 
might have been made more of; but look- 
ing back I chiefly regret it in so far as I 
think he might have been happier if we 
had brought a little more action and sun- 
shine into the house, and taken a little 
more on our own responsibility instead of 
making ourselves into his shadows. 

When my father had done his day’s 
work, he liked a change of scene and 
thought. I think he was always glad to 
leave the ink-blots for his beloved dabs of 
paint. Sometimes he used to drive into 
town on the top of an omnibus, sometimes 
in a brougham ; very often he used to take 
us with him in hansoms, which we much 
preferred, on long expeditions to Hamp- 
stead, to Richmond, to Greenwich, or to 
studios in distant quarters of the town. 
There was Mr. David Roberts, whose 
welcome was certain, and whose sketch- 
books were a delight to turn over ; indeed, 
the drawings were so accurate, delicate, 
and suggestive, that they used to make one 
almost giddy to look at. Once or twice 
we went to Mr. Cattermole’s, who had a 
studio among the Hampstead hills, hidden 
among ancient walls and ivy-trees. Mr. 
Du Maurier was not yet living there, or I 
am sure we should have driven further up 
the hill. As life goes on one grudges that 
time and chance alone should have sep- 
arated people who would have been so 
happy with each other. Again and again 
we used to go to Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
beautiful villa in St. John’s Wood, and 
enjoy his delightful company. Among his 
many stories, I remember his once telling 
us an anecdote of one of his dogs he was 
in the habit of taking out at the end of his 
work. The dog used to wait patiently all 
day long while Sir Edwin was painting, 
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but he used to come and lie down at his 
feet and !ook up in his face towards five 
o’clock ; and on one occasion, finding his 
hints disregarded, trotted into the hall 
and came back with the painter’s hat, 
which he laid on the floor before him. 

Then we always enjoyed going on to 
the house of a neighbor of Sir Edwin’s, 
Mr. Charles Leslie, who dwelt somewhere 
in that locality with his delightful house- 
hold. To say nothing of the actual mem- 
bers of that household, there were others 
also belonging to it who were certainly all 
but alive, and great favorites with my 
father. I can still see him standing in the 
South Kensington Museum, fascinated 
and laughing before the picture of Sancho 
Panza, with that look of portentous wisdom 
and absurdity. As for the charming duch- 
ess, whose portrait is also to be seen, she, 
or her prototypes, may perhaps have 
dwelt in the painter’s own home. Mr. 
Dickens used to be at the Leslies’ some- 
times, and though I cannot quite account 
for it, 1 have a general impression of fire- 
works perpetually going off just outside 
their windows. 

One day that we had come home from 
one of these expeditions in a big blue fly, 
with a bony horse — it was a bright blue 
fly, with a drab inside to it, and an old 
white coachman on the box — my father, 
after a few words of consultation with the 
coachman, drove off again, and shortly 
afterwards returning on foot, told us that 
he had just bought the whole concern, 
brougham and horse and harness, and 
that he had sent Jackson (our driver had 
now become Jackson) to be measured for a 
great coat. So henceforward we came 
and went about in our own private car- 
riage, which, however, never lost its orig- 
inal name of “ the fly,” although Jackson’s 
buttons shone resplendent with the Thack- 
eray crest, and the horse too seemed 
brushed up and promoted to be private. 

I remember, or I think I remember, 
driving in this vehicle to Mr. Frank 
Stone’s studio in Tavistock Square, and 
how he and my father began laughing and 
talking about early days. ‘“ Do you re- 
member that portrait I began to paint of 
you over the lady with the guitar?” Mr. 
Stone said, and he added that he had the 
picture still, and, going into some deep 
cupboard, he brought out a cheerful, florid 
picture of my father, as I for one had never 
seen him, with thick black hair and a 
young, ruddy face. We brought it away 
with us, and I have it now, and the lady’s 
red dress still appears in the background. 
It is perhaps fortunate that people, as a 
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rule, are well and happy, and at their best, 
when their portraits are painted. If one 
looks down the Academy list year by year, 
one sees that the pictures represent gentle- 
men who have just been made bishops, or 
speakers, or governors-general ; or ladies 
who are brides in their lovely new clothes 
and jewels. And again, there are the hum- 
ble folks who are painted in fun or friend- 
ship or lightness of heart. Sad folks hide 
their heads, sick folks turn them away and 
are not fit subjects for the painter’s art; 
and yet, as I write, I am also conscious 
that facts contradict me, and that there 
has been a fine run of late upon nurses and 
deathbed scenes in general. 

The happy hour had not yet come for 
us when Mr. Watts came to live in .Ken- 
sington at Little Holland House and built 
his studios there. This was in later times, 
and after we had just passed beyond the 
great pinafore age, which sets such a stamp 
upon after life and to which my recollec- 
tions seem chiefly to revert. 

He always said that he should like to 
paint a picture of my father, but the day 
for the sitting, alas, never came! And 
yet I can imagine what that picture might 
have been, a portrait, such as some por- 
traits, with that mysterious reality in them, 
that present which is quite apart from 
years. 

I am sure there was no one among all 
his friends whose society my father en- 
joyed more than he did that of John 
Leech, whom he first remembered, so he 
has often told us witha smile, a small boy 
at the Charterhouse, in a little blue but- 
toned-up suit, set up upon a form and made 
to sing “‘ Home, sweet home,” to the others 
crowding round about. Mr. Leech was 
anything but a small boy when I remem- 
ber him in the old Young Street dining- 
room, where De la Pluche was laying the 
cloth and Mr. Leech and my father sat 
talking by the fire. He was very hand- 
some and tall, and kind and shy, and he 
spoke in a husky, melodious voice; we 
admired him very much; he was always 
beautifully dressed, and we used to see 
him come riding up to the door on nice 
shining horses; and he generally came to 
invite us all to something delightful, to go 
there or to dine with him and his wife at 
Richmond or elsewhere. My father liked 
to take us about with him, and I am sur- 
prised, as I think of it, at the great 
good-nature of his friends, who used so 
constantly to ‘include two inconvenient 
little girls in the various invitations they 
senthim. We used to be asked early, and 
to arrive at all sorts of unusual times. We 
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used to lunch with our hosts and spend 
long afternoons, and then about dinner- 
time our father would come in, and sit 
smoking after dinner while we waited 
with patient ladies up-stairs. Mrs. Brook- 
field used to live in Portman Street .in 
those days, and thither we used to go very 
constantly, and to Mrs. Procter’s, as well 
as to various relations’ houses, Indian 
cousins of my father’s coming to town for 
a season with their colonels and their fam- 
ilies. Time after time we used to go to 
the Leeches, who lived in Brunswick 
Square. We used to play with the baby, 
we used to turn over endless books of 
pictures, and perhaps go out for a walk 
with kind Mrs. Leech, and sometimes (but 
this happened very rarely) we used to be 
taken up to the room where John Leech 
himself sat at his drawing-table under the 
square of silver paper which softened the 
light as it fell upon his blocks. There 
was his back as he bent over his work, 
there were the tables loaded with picture- 
books and drawing-blocks, huge blocks, 
four times the size of any at home, ready 
for next week’s Punch ; but our entrance 
disturbed him (we instinctively felt how 
much), and we used to hurry quickly back 
to the drawing-books down-stairs, and go 
on turning over the pencil sketches. I 

have some of them now, those drawings 

so roughly indicated, at first so vague, and 

then by degrees worked upon and altered 

and modelled and forced into their life as 

it were, obliged to laugh, charmed into 
kindly wit; as I look at them now, I still 

recognize the aspect of those bygone days 

and places, and I cannot help thinking how 
much more interesting to remember are 

some of the shabby homes in which work 

and beauty and fun are made, than those 

more luxurious and elaborate, which dazzle 

us so much more at the time, where every- 

thing one saw was only bought. But after 
all the whole secret of life is made up of 
the things one makes, and those one steals, 

and those one pays for. 

My own children turn over Leech’s 
drawings now, as happily as we ourselves 
used to do, and it seems to me sometimes 
as if they also are at play among our own 
old fancies and in our old haunts. There 
are the rooms again. There is Mrs. 
Leech’s old piano like an organ standing 
bolt upright against the wall; there are 
the brown holland covers on the chairs; 
there is the domestic lamp, looking (as the 
lamps of one’s youth used to look) tall and 
dismantled like some gaunt lighthouse 
erected upon bare mahogany rocks. Be- 
sides these things, I remember with real 
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affection, a lovely little miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Leech, which used to hang. upon 
the wall, and which was done at.the time 
of her marriage. It was indeed the sweet- 
est little picture; and when I saw her one 
little granddaughter, Dorothy Gillett, this 
old favorite picture of my childhood came 
into my mind. It may be hallucination, 
but, although the houses were so ugly in 
those days, I still think the people in 
them looked almost nicer then than they 
do now. 

Madame Elise was the great oracle of 
the ’Fifties, and she used to turn out float- 
ing, dignified, squashy beings with close, 
pearly headdresses and nnets, and 
sloping, spreading draperies. They are 
all to be seen in Mr. Leech’s pictures 
still, and they may be about to come back 
to life, crinolines and all, for anything I 
know to the contrary. But I hope not; I 
think this present generation of women is 
a happier one than that one was. The 
characters of the people I remember were 
certainly different from the characters of 
their daughters of the present, disporting 
themselves in the golden Du Maurier age 
of liberty and out-door life. Mr. Leech 
once drew our own green curtains for us 
in a little picture of two girls asking a 
child what it had for dinner. The child 
says, “ Something that begins with a S.;” 
and when asked what that might be, ex- 
plains that it was cold beef. 

A certain number of writers and design- 
ers for Punch used to dine at Mr. Leech’s, 
coming in with my father towards the 
close of the day. I remember Mr. Ten- 
niel there, and Mr. Percival Legh, and Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, and Mr. (not then Sir 
John) Millais in later days, and an emi- 
nent member of a different profession, the 
present Dean of Rochester. Sometimes, 
instead of dining in Brunswick Square or 
at the house in Kensington (to which they 
afterwards removed), we used to be taken 
all away to Richmond, to enjoy happy 
hours upon the terrace, and the light of 
setting suns, 

My father was pleased when some dozen 
years later the Leeches came to Kensing- 
ton, and he was greatly interested in their 
pretty old house. Mr. Leech was pleased, 
too; and at first he used to describe with 
resigned humor what, alas, became slow 
torture in the end to his strained nerves 
— the different noises as they succeeded 
each other in what he had expected to 
find a quiet suburb of London: the milk- 
man, the carrier, the industrious carpen- 
ter, all following in rotation one by one, 
from the very earliest morning. But his 





nerves were altogether overstrung. I re- 
member hearing him once, in far, .. back 
times, tell a little story, scarcely perhaps 
worth re-telling. He was looking alto- 
arp ill and upset, and he told us that he 

ad hardly recovered froma little shock the 
night before. Coming home late, and as 
he went up-stairs, he had been annoyed by 
hearing the howling of a dog in a garden 
at the back of the house. He did not 
know that one of his young sisters had 
come to see his wife that evening, had been 
persuaded to stay for the night, and put 
to sleep in the very room into which he 
now turned, throwing up the window to 
see where the noise came from. The 
moon was shining, and happening to look 
round he was quite overcome, seeing a 
figure lying motionless upon the bed, while 
the light poured coldly upon a white mar- 
ble profile. 

I was going along the Kensington Road 
towards Palace Green one fine morning, 
when I met my father carefully carrying 
before him two blue Dutch china pots, 
which he had just surreptitiously taken 
away out of hisownstudy. “Iam going to 
see if they won’t stand upon Leech’s din- 
ing-room chimney-piece,” he said. I fol- 
lowed him, hoping, I am afraid, that they 
would not stand there, for we were well 
used to lament the accustomed disappear- 
ance of his pretty ornaments and china 
dishes. People may have stared to see him 
carrying his china, but that I do not now 
remember — only this, that he was amused 
and interested, and that we found the iron 
gates open to the court in front, and the 
doors of the Leeches’ house all wide open, 


though the house itself was empty and 
the family had not yet arrived. Workmen 
were coming and going, busy hammering 


carpets and making arrangements. We 
crossed the hall, and then my father led 
the way into the pretty old dining-room, 
with its new Turkey carpet and its tall 
windows looking to the gardens at the 
back. “I knew they would stand there,” 
said he, putting up the two blue pots on 
the high, narrow ledge; and there to my 
mind they will ever stand. 

It was in the Quarterly Review that 
my father wrote of Leech’s pictures. 
“While we live we must laugh,” he says, 
and then (contrasting the past and the 
present of caricatures, and the rough de- 
signs of his own youth with those of a 
later, more charming fashion) he goes on: 
“ We cannot afford to lose Satyr with his 
pipe and dances and gambols. But we 
have washed, combed, clothed, and taught 
the rogue good manners; or rather, let us 
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say, he has learnt them himself, for he is 
of nature soft and kindly, and he has put 
aside his mad pranks and tipsy habits ; 
and, frolicsome always, has become gentle 
and harmless, smitten into shame by the 
pure presence of our women, the sweet, 
confiding smiles of our children.” 

Do we laugh enough? Have we over- 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge? 
I cannotsay. The art of design, as prac- 
tised by the successors of John Leech who 
have followed in his steps, still holds its 
own delightful sway ; but the kindred arts 
of action, of oratory, of literature, have, to 
narrow-minded critics accustomed to the 
“ Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled 
the land,” taken most unpleasant forms of 
sincerity. Sometimes I wonder how the 
moralist would write of us now, were he 
still among us. I don’t know how the 
present will strike the new generation, 
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when it has grown up to look back in 
turn upon this somewhat complicated 
phase of civilization. Sheep’s clothing is 
out of date, and wolf-skins all the fashion 
now; but they are imitation. wolf-skins. 
The would-be lion affects the donkey’s 
ears; the Pharisee is anxious to. be seen 
in the Publican’s society for the good im- 
pression it makes upon his. constituency. 
It is all very perplexing, and not very 
edifying to speculate on. And then I feel 
that any day, while one is fumbling and 
probing and dissecting and splitting hairs, 
some genius such as John Leech’s silently 
appears, and touches commonplace things, 
and lo! here is a new light upon earth, a 
new happiness ; here is another smile in 
the land. “Can we have too much of 
truth and fun and beauty and kindness? ” 
said John Leech’s friend. 
ANNE RITCHIE. 





THE EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. — The 
great Australian expedition has succeeded in 
traversing, from north to south, the first or 
most southerly of the three great blanks it 
was commissioned to explore. This is the 
wide interior space lying between the track of 
Forrest in 1874 and that of Giles in 1875. 
The party crossed the boundary between 
South and West Australia, at a point to the 
east of Fort Miiller, in latitude 26° 10’ south, 
and longitude 128° east, and struck south 
across the desert from Mount Squires, making 
for Victoria Spring, on Giles’s track of 1875. 
Arriving at that expected abundant water- 
supply, they found it nearly dry, and all hopes 
of a thorough exploration of the region were 
destroyed. Under these circumstances, and 
sorely straightened for water, a direct route 
was taken for the nearest cattle stations, near 
the southern seaboard of West Australia and 
Esperance Bay, from which latter port Mr. 
David Lindsay, the leader, despatched reports 
of the expedition to Adelaide in October last. 
The country traversed appeared to have had 
no rain for two years. Owing to admirable 
management on the trying march of five hun- 
dred and sixty miles through an almost water- 
less country, the health of the party had not 
suffered, and only two of the camels had died. 
Notwithstanding the utter aridity of the region, 
Mr. Lindsay remarks that it cannot be called 
a desert, for the country is more or less 





clothed with bushes and trees, and for many 
miles there is a gum-tree forest, which extends 
into South Australia, the trees reaching often 
three feet in diameter and forty to fifty feet in 
— He adds that the clean white trunks 
and dark green tops of the trees from a short 
distance present a charming aspect, but that 
a nearer examination reveals the usual signs 
of aridity, the ground being covered with 
nothing but the desert-loving spinifex and use- 
less shrubs. Mr. E. A. Wells, the surveyor 
of the expedition, reports that the whole of 
the country travelled over from Mount Squires 
was inhabited by natives who got their water- 
supply partly by draining the roots of certain 
mallee-trees, some of which, distinguishable 
only by the keen observation of a native, yield 
quantities of pure water. It was Mr. Lind- 
say’s intention to remain near the south coast 
for some weeks to restore the strength of the 
sorely tried camels, and then to proceed again 
towards the interior, taking a more westerly 
route, so as to cross Giles’s route at Ullaring, 
and Forrest’s track at Mount Ida, and thence 
on to Hope’s Station v4 the new gold fields. 
From the last-mentioned place he had hopes 
of making an excursion south-east as far as 
latitude 28°, and thus completing sufficiently 
the examination of the first great area it is the 
object of the expedition to explore, before 
proceeding to the second, further north. 
Science. 
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The Churchman. New York, says:— 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
Ine AG& has on its shelves a —- reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
nore.’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“a wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and —— 
We ~ not know where to look ior its equal in i 
own line.” 

Tne Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were thes* volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
isisure or purse, the ‘most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be diificult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Live 
ING AGg.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy mez and women who 
wish to know the course and azhievements of the lit~ 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zwn's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It lias no peer.” 

Tie Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THE LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
fre Seuthern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

M., If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
this.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York, says:— 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pu’) 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it 1s 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Living AGr, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of ape en | abrgast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, 

“Each number of THe Uivine Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the agépfinds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. 
keep up with them is be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only shcuild, but must, 
read regularly THE Livinc AGE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says :— 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Albany fps saysi— . 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature a sifted and brought before 
hira in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa,says:— 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“Jt absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Ture Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
exeellent. ‘better is the end of this thing than the 

” 
Om tasnasesgse 
The Commercial Adveriiser, Detroit, says it 18 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount «* matter 

published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisviile, says tt’ 
“ The oldest and the best.” 


el., says — 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


As Tuer Livine AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY uponread- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. He then said, “I entirely approve 
the plan. If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a heaithy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. It will enable us to possess in @ 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age.” 

That THe Lrvine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praisegyhich, during all the years of its publication, 
have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 
which are given below. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, Toe Livine AGE gives more than 


Three andi a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly iss..2, and ~ iti a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature: 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE ccu:pilation of an indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 

Opinions. 
“Ifa cultured stranger from another world were to “Tt has, in the half centu 


find himself in this one, and were to make a study of nished its host of readers wit 
our literary advantages, he would be impressed espe- the day, such as cannot fail to educate and st: 














of its existence, fur- 
literature the best of 
late 


cially, we are confident, by the abundance, variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’s 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations, While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen a my pm of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’S LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication that itis. . We know of no other 

ublication that is so thorough an educator, for it 

ouches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“*No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 
the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodica! literature in the language, and 
subscribers are easily enabled to keep tiemselves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” ~ 
New-York Observer. 

‘Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its importance 
increases with the ever-growing rush and hurry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
up with current literature,” — Episcopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 


the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and ¢esires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presb’n Banner, Pittsburgh. 

‘*It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

“* For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“ The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“Ttsaves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Tt retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all*- well 
represented.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that> never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York T° ibune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“TItis one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing in science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
literature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{“* Possessed of LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, & 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, Tuz Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
(or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
Livine AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’?s Magazine, or the St. N: cholas. 

Rates for clubbing Tar Livine AGE with more than one other periodical will be 


sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


Sample copies of Tur Livina AGE 15 cents each. ? 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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